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Thorough work was the order of the day and of 
the night in the sessions just held in this city by the 
American Social Science Association. It is to be hoped 
that the most important papers read will be soon fur- 
nished to the public in a form available for study and 
consultation. Undoubtedly the Association is wise in 
adopting the general rule of crowding into each ses- 
sion as many papers as can be comfortably read, and 
yet it would be fortunate if its plan could be rendered 
so far elastic as to admit of the vital and thorough dis- 
cussion of each paper, in case such discussion should 
naturally arise. For instance, President White’s 
paper, on “The Relation of the National and State 
Governments to Advanced Education,” dealt with 
many topics of urgent, practical interest, about 
which many of our thinkers sharply differ. It was 
commented upon by President McCosh and Principal 
Tulloch in speeches which awakened in the audience 
the desire to have the debate proceed; but it was 
necessary to shut down upon it abruptly, and go to the 
next paper. 








: +a 
Among the students recently suspended at the 
University of Michigan in connection with the hazing 
business, there is a Japanese named Toyoma, who ap- 
pears to have an intellect capable of wholesome dis- 
tinctions. He has requested the faculty to change the 
notification of his suspension so as to state that instead 
of being suspended for “ hazing,’’ it was for acts of self- 
defense and retaliation against the “hazing scoun- 
drels.” It strikes us that that Oriental should be at 
once restored to his place in the University for the 
merit of so masterly a use of the English language as 
to call things by their right names. 
a 
The breaking out of a “rebellion” among the 
students of Bowdoin College seems to be a sort of 
moral—or immoral—echo of the recent insurrection of 
students at the University of Michigan; and if the 
President of the former institution desires to see a good 
example of the wise way of dealing with such a 
phenomenon, he can do no better than to study the 
course taken by the President of the latter institution. 
It has been calm, just, friendly, and firm, from begin- 
ning to end; and the result is that he has carried his 
University safely through a storm in which, bad he 
lost his coolness, or vacillated, or in any way outrun 
moderation, he might easily have got up a very pretty 
shipwreck. We congratulate the people of Michigan 
on having at the head of their grand University a 
man who seems to know how to be the master of what- 
soever situation he happens to be in. But when the 
present feverishness among students has passed off, we 
should like to see a thorough re-examination, in the 
light of new facts, of the relations between students 
and faculties, particularly as to the nature and extent 
of the control over under-graduate students which 
faculties should attempt to exercise. Of course, these 
questions cannot be discussed now. The first duty of 
the faculties at present is to preserve government in 
their colleges, even though they have to dismiss all 
their students. But by and by, when order is restored, 
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the managers of colleges might spend some profitable 
time together in considering whether the old paternal 
theory of college-government is exactly suited to the 
college-men of our time. We know that some persons 
will be shocked by the opinion, but we believe that the 
true solution of most of the problems now presented 
by disorder among students is to be found in the 
phrase, “student self-government.” We say this, how- 
ever, without abating one jot of our disapprobation of 
‘*hazers” or ‘‘ bolters,”’ or one syllable of our assertion 
that, at Michigan University, President Angell has 
treated them as was just and wise. 

pill anise 

Among the raciest and most vigorous of all the 
good speeches made at the recent anniversary of the 
Liberation Soqety in London, those of Mr. Spurgeon 
are prominent. One point aptly made by him was con- 
cerning the social process by which the liberation of 
religion in England is to be accomplished. He argued 
that the process would be from the lower parts of so- 
ciety upward; and that though liberation would come 
ultimately from an Act of Parliament, that Act would 
be a result, and not the cause. ‘The work has to be 
done outside the House of Commons. Light reaches 
Parliament last of all.’”’ And the orator evoked im- 
mense laughter and applause by this sentence, which 
followed the one just quoted: “ First of all, I believe, 
the light originates in poor and obscure people, who 
have not the power to push it very forward for a long 
time, and there it struggles among despised but earnest 
men, and at last it reaches another class and then 
another; and we must expect to see the truth leaven 
the mass of the people, and then, by and by, I have no 
doubt it will reach the scum of the population floating 
at the top.’”” Mr. Spurgeon shows himself to have been 
a wise student of the history of reform, and he might 
have drawn many illustrations of his proposition from 
reformatory movementsin America in our time. 
+>+——- 

Our admirable friend, Julius Leonard Corning, 
whose various letters from abroad have given so much 
enjoyment to our readers, has been devoting enthu- 
siastic attention for several years to the critical study 
of Art, under the most celebrated European critics of 
the same. It is quite impossible for a good fellow like 
him to keep to himself any good thing which he has; 
and now he is anxious to have all his countrymen par- 
ticipate as much as possible in the means of Art-culture 
which he has enjoyed. For example, knowing how in 
all our American colleges there is a beggarly supply 
of works of art, he began, purely for the love of doing 
good, and without any pay for his trouble, to make for 
Vassar College a choice collection of copies of great 
masterpieces in architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
It has been a work of slow, patient, discriminating 
labor, in which he has been guided by the very best 
advice to be had in the world; and he has at last com- 
pleted and sent over to that college about eight hun- 
dred of such copies, thus bringing within the reach of 
the students there, a precious, and altogether unique, 
advantage. We have Mr. Corning’s permission to say 
that he is willing to do the same thing for any other 
college in America, and that without fee. He will buy 
at the lowest rates and will furnish the collection at 
its cost and the cost of transportation. For the sum of 
one thousand dollars, he can furnish a gallery of the 
best copies of the best works in sculpture and painting 
extending from Pharaoh to General Grant. Mr. 
Corning’s address is, 1 Sennefelder Strasse, Stuttgart. 
= 

The accomplished President of the New York 
Historical Society, Frederic de Peyster, LL.D., deliver- 
ed last January, at the celebration of the sixty-ninth 
anniversary of the Society, an address on the subject 
of * William III. asa Reformer.” At the request of 
the Society the address was furnished for publication, 
and is now issued in tasteful and elegant style. Accord- 
ing to Mr. de Peyster, William saw that there was an 
irresistible tendency, revealing itself even in his time, 
toward a democratic condition of society; and laying 
hold of some of the great principles of political and 
religious freedom, he wisely adapted his means to his 
ends, and resolutely set England in the path of modern 
progress and development. The details which are in- 
cluded in this statement, ‘and constitute its proof, are 
worked out by the author with clearness and conclu- 
sive force. His estimate of William is a high one, but 
it seems not at all extravagant. If Lord Bacon was 
the chief representative of modern principles upon 
their theoretic side, William, according to Mr. de Peys- 
ter’s reasoning, was their most prominent and effective 
representative on their practical side. ‘Surrounded 
with stupendous difficulties, apparently insuperable to 
the soldier and the statesman alike, he rescued Protes- 
tuntism and free institutions in England, and made 
both Protestantism and freedom formidable through- 
out the continent of Europe.” And of this great state- 
man’s labors, the world to-day, and especially Ameri- 
ca, enjoys the fruits, 

















ALMS. 
By H. H. 


AM a humble pensioner 
Myself for daily bread : 
Shall I forget my brothers 
Who seem in greater need ? 


I know not how it happened 
That I had more than they, 

Unless God meant that I should give 
A part of it away. 


The poorest highway beggar 
And I have needs the same ; 

Close side by side we waited, 
While God called out the name. 


So, brother, it but happened 
The name he called was mine, 

The food was given for us both, 
Here! Half of it is thine! 


We and Our Aeighbors, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘ The Minister’s 
Wooing,” “My Wife and I.” 











CHAPTER IV. 
EVA HENDERSON TO HARRY’S MOTHER. 


Y DEAR MOTHER: Harry says I must do all 

the writing to you and keep you advised of all 

our affairs, because he is so driven with his editing and 

proof-reading that letter-writing is often the most fa- 

tiguing thing he can do. It is like trying to run after 
one has become quite out of breath. 

The fact is, dear mother, the demands of this New 
York newspaper life are terribly exhausting. It’s a 
sort of red-hot atmosphere of hurry and competition. 
Magazines and newspapers jostle each other, and run 
races, neck and neck, and everybody connected with 
them is kept up to the very top of his speed, or he is 
thrown out of the course. You see, Bolton and Harry 
have between them the oversight of three papers—a 
monthly magazine for the grown folk, another for the 
children, and a weekly paper. Of course there are sub- 
editors, but they have the general responsibility, and 
so, you see, they are on the qui vive all the time to keep 
up; for there are other papers and magazines running 
against them, and the price of success seems to be eter- 
nal vigilance. What is exacted of an editor now-a-days 
seems to be asort of general omniscience. He must 
keep the run of everything,—politics, science, religion, 
art, agriculture, general literature; the world is alive 
and moving everywhere, and he must know just 
what’s going on and be able to have an opinion ready 
made and ready to go to press at any moment. He 
must tell to a T just what they are doing in Ashantee 
and Dahomey, and what they don’t do and ought todo 
in New York. He must be wise and instructive about 
currency and taxes and tariffs, and able to guide 
Congress; and then he must take care of the Church, 
—know just what the Old Catholics are up to, the last 
new kink of the Ritualists, and the right and wrong 
of all the free fights in the different denominations. 
It really makes my little head spin just to hear what 
they are getting up articles about. Bolton and Harry 
are kept on the chase looking up men whose specialties 
lie in these lines to write for them. They have now in 
tow a Jewish Rabbi, who is going to do something 
about the Talmud, or Targums, or something of that 
sort, and a returned missionary from the Gaboon 
River, who entertained Du Chaillu and can speak au- 
thentically about the gorilla, and a lively young doctor 
who is devoting his life to the study of the brain and 
nervous system. Then there are all sorts of writing men 
and women sending pecks and bushels of articles to be 
printed, and getting furious if they are not printed, 
though the greater part of them are such hopeless trash 
that you only need to read four lines to know that they 
are good for nothing; but they all expect them to be re- 
mailed with explanations and criticisms, and the ladies 
sometimes write letters of wrath to Harry that are 
perfectly fearful. 

Altogether there is a good deal of an imbroglio, and 
you see with it all how he comes to be glad that I have 
a turn for letter-writing and can keep you informed of 
how we of the interior go on. My business in it allis to 
keep a quiet, peaceable, restful home. where he shall 
always have the enjoyment of seeing beautiful things 
and find everything going on nicely without having to 
think why, or how, or wherefore; and, besides this, to 
do every little odd and end for him that he is too tired 
or too busy to do; in short, I suppose some of the am- 
bitious lady leaders of our time would call it playing 
second fiddle. Yes, that is it; but there must be second 
fiddles in an orchestra, and it’s fortunate that I have 
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precisely the talent for playing one, and my doctrine 
is that the second fiddle well played is quite as good as 
the first. What would the first be without it? 

After all, in this great fuss about the men’s sphere 
and the women’s, isn’t the women’s ordinary work just 
as important and great in its way? For, you see, it’s 
what the men with all their greatness can’t do, for the 
life of them. I can goa good deal further in Harry’s 
sphere than he can in mine. I can judge about the 
merits of a translation from the French, or criticise an 
article or story, a great deal better than he can settle 
the difference between the effect of tucking and insert- 
ing in adress, or of cherry aud solferino in curtains. 
Harry appreciates a room prettily got up as well as 
any man, but how to get it up—all the shades of color 
and niceties of arrangement, the thousand little differ- 
enees and arrangements that go to it—he can’t com- 
prehend. So this man and woman question is just like 
the quarrel between the mountain and the squirrel in 
Smerson’s poem, where * Bun” talks to the mountain: 

Tf I'm not so big as you, 

You're not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 

Iam quite satisfied that, first and last, I shall crack 
a good many nuts for Harry. Not that I am satisfied 
with a mere culinary or housekeeping excellence, or 
even an artistic and poetic skill in making home love- 
ly; Ido want a sense of something noble and sacred in 
life—something to satisfy a certain feeling of the heroic 
that always made me unhappy and disgusted with my 
aimless fashionable girl career. I always sympathized 
with Ida, and admired her because she had force 
enough to do something that she thought was going to 
make the world better. It is better to try and fail 
with such a purpose as hers than never to try at all; 
and ip that point of view I sympathize with the whole 
woman movement, though I see no place for myself 
in it. But my religion, poor as it is, has always given 
this excitement to me: I never could see how one could 
profess to be a Christian at all and not live a heroic 
life—though I know I never have. When I hear in 
church of the “ glorious company of the apostles,” the 
“ goodly fellowship of the prophets,” the “noble army 
ef martyrs,” I have often such an upiitf—and the tears 
come to my eyes, and then my life seems so poor and 
petty, so frittered away in trifle. Then the com- 
munion service of our church always impresses me as 
something so serious, so profound, that I have won- 
dered how I dared go through with it; and it always 
makes me melancholy and dissatisfied with myself. 
To offer one’s soul and body and spirit to God a living 
sacrifice surely ought to mean something that should 
make one’s life noble and heroic, yet somehow it didn’t 
do so with mine, 

It was one thing that drew me to Harry, that he 
seemed to me to be an earnest, religious man, and I 
told him when we were first engaged that he must be 
my guide; but he said no, we must go hand in hand, 
and guide each other, and together we would try to 
find the better way. Harry is very good to me in be- 
ing willing to go with me to my church. I told him I 
was weak in religion at any rate, and all my associa- 
tions with good and holy things were with my church, 
and I really felt afraid to trust myself without them. 
I have tried going to his sort of services with him, but 
these extemporaneous prayers don’t often help me. I 
find myself weighing and considering in my own mind 
whether that is what I really do feel or ask; and if one 
is judging or deciding one can’t be praying at the same 
time. Now and then I hear a good man who so wraps 
me up in his sympathies, and breathes such a spirit of 
prayer as carries me without effort, and that is lovely; 
but it is so rare a gift! In general I long for the dear 
old prayers of my church, where my poor little naughty 
heart has learned the way and can go on with full con- 
sent without stopping to think. 

So Harry and I[ have settled on attending an Episco- 
pal mission church in our part of the city. Its wor- 
shipers are mostly among the poor,and Harry thinks 
we might do good by going there. Our rector is a 
young Mr. St. John, a man as devoted as any of the 
primitive Christians. I never saw anybody go into 
work for others with more entire self-sacrifice. He 
has some property, aud he supports himself and pays 
about half the expenses of the mission besides, All 
this excites Harry’s respect, and he is willing to do 
himself and have me do all we can to helphim. Both 
Alice and I, and my younger sisters, Angelique and 
Marie, have taken classes in his mission school, and the 
girls help every weck in a sewing-school, and, so far as 
practical work is concerned, everything moves beauti- 
fully. But then, Mr. St. John is very high church and 
very stringent in his notions, and Harry, who is ultra- 
liberal, says he is good, but narrow; and so when they 
are together Iam quite nervous about them. I want 
Mr. St. John to appear well to Harry, and I want 
Harry to please Mr. St. John. Harry is wsthetic and 
likes the church services, and is ready to go as far as 
anybody could ask in the way of interesting and beau- 
tiful rites and ceremonies, and he likes antiquities and 
all that, and so to a certain extent they get on nicely; 
but come to the question of church authority, and 
Lloyd Garrison and all the radicals are not more un- 
tamable. He gets quite wild, and frightens me lest 
dear Mr. St. John should think him an infidel. And, 
in fact, Harry has such a sort of latitudinarian way of 
hearing what all sorts of people have to say, and ad- 
witting bits of truth here and there in it, as sometimes 





makes merather uneasy. He talks with these Darwin- 
ians and scientific men who have an easy sort of mat- 
ter-of-course way of assuming that the Bible is nothing 
but an old curiosity-shop of by-gone literature, and is 
so tolerant in hearing all they have to say, thut I quite 
burn to testify and stand up for my faith—if I knew 
enough to do it; but 1 really feel afraid to ask Mr, St. 
John to help me, because he is so set and solemn, and 
coutines himself to announcing that thus and so is the 
voice of the church; and you see that don’t help me 
to keep up my end with people that don’t care for the 
church. 

But, Mother dear, isn’t there some end to toleration; 
ought we Christians to sit by and hear all that is dear- 
est and most sacred to us spoken of as a by-gone super- 
stition, and smile assent on the ground that everybody 
must be free to express his opinions in good society? 
Now, for instance, there is this young Dr. Campbell, 
whom Harry is in treaty with for articles on-the brain 
and nervous system—a nice, charming, agreeable fel- 
low, and a perfect enthusiast in science, and has got so 
far that love or hatred or inspiration or heroism or 
religion is nothing in his view but what he calls “ cere- 
bration ’’—he is so lost and absorbed in cerebration and 
molecules, and all that sort of thing, that you feel all 
the time he is observing you to get facts about some of 
his theories as they do the poor mice and butterflies 
they experiment with. 

The other day he was talking, in his taking-for- 
granted, rapid way, about the absurdity of believing 
in prayer, when I stopped him squarely, and told him 
that he ought not to talk in that way; that to destroy 
faith in prayer was taking away about all the comfort 
that poor, sorrowful, oppressed people had. I said it 
was just like going through a hospital and pulling all 
the pillows from under the sick people’s heads because 
there might be a more perfect scientific invention by 
and by, and that I thought it was cruel and hard- 
hearted to do it. He looked really astonished, and 
asked me if I believed in prayer. I told him our 
Saviour had said, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive,” and I 
believed it. He seemed quite astonished at my zeal, 
and said he didn’t suppose any really cultivated 
people now-a-days believed those things. I told him I 
believed everything that Jesus Christ said, and thought 
he knew more than all the philosophers, and that he 
said we had a Father that loved us and cared for us, 
even to the hairs of our heads, and that I shouldn’t 
have courage to live if I didn’t believe that. Harry 
says I did right to speak up as I did. Dr. Campbell 
don’t seem to be offended with me, for he comes here 
more than ever. He is an interesting fellow, full of 
life and enthusiasm in his profession, and I like to hear 
him talk. 

But here Iam, right in the debatable land between 
faith and no faith. On the part of a great mauy of the 
intelligent, good men whom Harry, for one reason 6f 
other, invites to our house, and wants me to be agree- 
able to, are all shades of opinion, of half faith, and no 
faith, and I don’t wish to hush free conversation, or to 
be treated like a baby who will cry if they make too 
much noise; and then on the other hand is Mr. St. 
John—whom I regard with reverence on account of 
his holy, self-denying life—who stands so definitely en- 
trenched within the limits of the church, and does not 
in his own mind ever admit a doubt of anything 
which the church has settled; and between them and 
Harry and all I don’t know just what I ought to do. 

Iam sure, if there is a man in the world who means 
in ali things to live the Christian life, it’s Harry. There 
is no difference between him and Mr. St. John there. 
He is ready for any amount of self-sacrifice, and goes 
with Mr. St. John to the extent of his ability in his ef- 
forts to do good; and yet he really does not believe a 
great many things that Mr. St. John thinks are Chris- 
tian doctrines, He says he believes only in the wheat, 
and not in the chaff, and that it is only the chaff that 
will be blown away in these modern discussions. With 
all this, I feel nervous and anxious, and sometimes 
wish I could go right into some good, safe, dark church. 
and pull down all the blinds, and shut all the doors, 
and keep out all the bustle of modern thinking, and 
pray, and meditate, and have a lovely, quiet time. 

Mr. St. John lends me from time to time some of his 
ritualistic books; and they are so refined and scholar- 
ly, and yet so devout, that Harry and I are quite 
charmed with their tone; but I can’t help seeing that, 
as Harry says, they lead right back into the Romish 
church—and by a way that seems enticingly beautiful. 
Sometimes I think it would be quite delightful to have 
a spiritual director who would save you all the trouble 
of deciding, and take your case in hand, and tell you 
exactly what to do at every step. Mr. St. John, I 
know, would be just the person to assume such a posi- 
tion. He is a natural school-master, and likes to con- 
trol people, and, although he is so very gentle, Ialways 
feel that he is very stringent, and that if I once allowed 
him ascendancy he would make no allowances. I can 
feel the “‘main de fer” through the perfect gentle- 
manly polish of his exterior; but you see I know Harry 
never would go completely under his influence, and I 
shrink from anything that would divide me from my 


husband, and so I don’t make any move in that direc- 


tion. 

You see, I write to you all about these matters, for 
my mamma is a sweet, good little woman who never 
troubles her head with anything in this line, and. my 
god-mother, Aunt Maria, is a dear, worldly old soul, 
whose heart is grieved within her because I care so 
little for the pomps and vanities, She takes it to heart 





that Harry and I haye definitely resolved to give up 
party-going, and all Qat useless round of calling and 
dressing and visiting that is called “ going intosociety,” 
and she sometimes complicates matters by trying her 
forces to get me into those old grooves I was so tired 
of running in. I never pretend to talk to her of the 
deeper wants or reasons of my life, for it would be 
ludicrously impossible to make her understand. She 
is a person over whose mind never came the shadow of 
a doubt that she was right in her views of life; and I 
am not the person to evangelize her. 

Well, now, dear Mother, imagine a further complica- 
tion. Harry is very anxious that we should have an 
evening once a week to receive our friends—an infor- 
mal, quiet, sociable, talking evening, on a sort of ideal 
plan of his, in which everybody is to be made easy and 
at home, and to spend just such a quiet, social hour as 
at one’s own chimney-corner. But fancy my cares, 
with all the menagerie of our very miscellaneous ac- 
quaintances! I should be like the man in the puzzle 
that had to get the fox and geese and corn over in one 
boat without their eating each other. Fancy Jim Fel- 
lows and Mr. St. John! Dr. Campbell, with his mole- 
cules and cerebration, talking to my little Quaker 
dove, with her white wings and simple faith, or Aunt 
Maria and mamma conversing with a Jewish Rabbi! 
I believe our family havea vague impression that Jews 
are disreputable, however gentlemanly and learned; 
and I don’t know but Mr. St. John would feel shocked 
at him. Nevertheless, our Rabbi is a very excellent 
German gentleman, and one of the most interesting 
talkers I have heard. Oh! then there are our rococo 
antiquities across the street, Miss Dorcas Vanderhey- 
den and her sister. What shall I do with them all? 
Harry has such boundless confidence in my powers of 
doing the agreeable that he seems to think I can, out 
of this material, make a most piquant and original 
combination. I have an awful respect for the art de 
tenir salon, and don’t wonder that among our artistic 
French neighbors it got to be a perfect science. But 
am I the woman born to do it in New York? 

Well, there’s no way to get through the world Lut to 
keep doing, and to attack every emergency with cour- 
age. I shall do my possible and let you know of my 
success, Your daughter, Eva. 


(To be continued.) 





—The Michigan University college paper is con- 
ducted by masculine students, we believe, and they 
make very gallant allusions to their feminine com- 
petitors: ‘“‘ They pertinaciously keep their health and 
strength in a way that is aggravating, and they persist 
in evincing an ability for close and continued mental 
labor which, to the ordinary estimator of women’s 
brain power, seems like pure willfulness.”’ 
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WAS IT A VISION? 
By LAIcvus. 

N R. LAICUS.—Dear Sir: Seeing the letter in the 
+ Christian Union from a sorrowing mother, and your 
answer to it, Iam tempted to write a little of my experience. 
It is more than eleven years since the death of my first born, 
a loving, gentle boy of five, but I have never let a day pass 
without a thought of him. I want to tell how I have been 
comforted by believing that the little ones are happy there, 
and that I believe they are watching for us with all the love 
for mother that they ever had. 

I knew my little boy must die, and I prayed for submission 
to God's will, and I think I could say, ** Thy will be done,” and 
I was blessed and comforted. On retiring the night after his 
death, I had been quietly weeping while all were sleeping, 
but I was not conscious of having slept. Suddenly the room 
was filled with a bright light, and I heard shouts of joyous 
laughter, and I saw spread out before me a large field of 
green grass, and among the grass were beautiful bright 
flowers growing luxurfantly. And I saw hundreds of beau- 
tiful, happy children all dressed in shining white, pulling the 
flowers and laughing in glee. Among those joyous children, 
happy as the rest, was my little Georgie, and I was comforted. 

Another night, while I was sleeping, I dreamed that he came 
into my room, walking towards my bed, my little boy led by 
some older person, and I took him in my arms and held him 
fora while. He threw his arms about my neck and kissed 
me. I realized all the time that he could not stay, and after 
a little he was led away; but he wept this time because he 
wanted to stay with me. It seems to me now, as I think of 
it, that it was my father who came with him and took him 
away again. 

These are two pictures from my experience, and I feel it 
might be the experience of others if the veil could only be 
lifted for them. Respectfully yours, 





I suppose a large proportion of the readers of the 
Christian Union will exclaim, in reading this letter, 
Imagination! Well, suppose it is imagination. What 
then? Did not God give us imagination? Did he not 
mean us to use it, to get comfort, and joy, and truth 
out of it? Man issaid to be a reasonable being. He is 
also au imaginative being. And his power of imagina- 
tion is quite as characteristic as his power of reasoning. 
Darwin argues that the brute creation posseses rea- 
son, and he gives some instances which look very like 
it. But I have never seen any evidence that any ani- 
mal but man possesses an imagination. More distinct- 
ly than reason it separates him from the brute and 
links him to the divine. The Book of Revelation is a 
book of imagination. But it is true, nevertheless; 
true when the imagination is permitted to read and 
to interpret it. The famous ode to the King of Baby- 
lon, in the 13th Chapter of Isaiah, is pure imagination. 
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But it is truth none the less, yea, rather all the more. 
Who shall say that God may not, that God does not 
send imagination, inspired by his breath, to comfort 
the sorrowing in this nineteenth century as truly as in 
the first? Who shall say that an inspired imagination 
may not bring comfort to the afflicted Christian as 
well as to the afflicted Israelite? 

But how do you know that this was imagination? 
Perhaps it was and is; but how do you know it? If I 
think, on the other hand, it was a true vision, how will 
you confute me? 

It is certain, at least to those who accept the Bible 
as the word of God, that the spiritual world is not afar 
off. The imagination that places it in the stars, or in 
the blue ether, isas truly and purely imagination as 
that which peoples all the air about us with invisible 
inhabitants. In such a matter one imagination is no 
better than the other, unless it has some basis of fact 
torest upon, and that which pictures heaven as all 
about us, and we ourselves in its very midst, but 
strangely oblivious of its glories, has some basis both of 
experience and of Scripture. 

Our heaven is not so far off but that Paul was 
caught up into it and saw things not lawful for a man 
to utter. It is not so far off but that John beheld its 
glories without ever leaving the isle of Patmos. It 
is not so remote but that Peter, James, and John ob- 
tained on the Mount of Transfiguration a glimpse of 
its fellowship. When Elisha prayed for the frightened 
young man at Dothan, and his eyes were opened, 
“and he saw; and behold the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha,’’ was 
that imagination? Takecare. Rationalism is a word 
of dreadfulimport. Is imaginationalism any better? 
And if there were horses and chariots of fire, then the 
spirit world is not so far off but that it can send rein- 
forcements to protect and comfort; not so far off but 
that opened eyes can sometimes sce them. On that 
night when after long tempest an angel of the Lord 
stood by Paul and bade him Fear not, what comforted 
him? Was it imagination? If not, then the angels 
are not so far off but that the sons of earth may some- 
times get a glimpse of their fluttering garments and 
hear the whisper of their voices. No! It is not ima- 
gination that teaches us that the dead are not dead 
but living; the departed are not departed but close at 
hand. 

“Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses.’’ They are not 
then afar off. They compass us. They witness us. 

“Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general assem- 
bly and church of the first born which are written in 
heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator 
of the new covenant.’ This is not something we shall 
come to be by-and-by; but something we are come to. 
The fellowship of Jesus the Mediator and of God the 
judge of all is a present fellowship. So is that of the 
innumerable company of angelsand that of the church 
of the first-born, and that of the spirits of just men 
made perfect. 

And there are constant experiences like that of this 
mother which seem to keep alive our faith in the verity 
of unseen things. There is scarcely a reader of these 
lines who has not known of what seemed to be toler- 
ably authentic instances. The practical men put them 
down to morbid fancies, an excited brain, a too 
fevered imagination. Perhaps the practical men are 
right. But if they demand proof of me that the yeil 
is sometimes lifted, I demand in turn of them proof 
that it remains forever closed. The spiritual drama is 
not ended. The drop curtain has not fallen. All that 
was true in the days of Abraham, and Joseph, and 
David, and Elisha, and Isaiah, and Christ, and Paul, 
and John, concerning the spirit world, is true to-day. 
It has not vanished like mist. Its judgment day has 
not come, nor isit burned up with fire. And if it still is, 
why should we refuse to believe in fair and reasonable 
evidence that its glories are sometimes disclosed to 
human vision? I have never had such experiences. 
But I have been twice to Niagara Falls and seen no 
rainbow. I have been to the top of Mount Washing- 
ton and seen no prospect. 

There is comfort, there is moral strength, in this 
faith. My mother’s influence was more potent to me 
after her death than previous to it. Before Christ's 
presence was real to me, ber presence was real; before 
Christ’s counsel took hold on me, her counsel took 
hold; before I thought of what He would think, I 
thought of what she would think, and the conscious- 
ness of her companionship was first my preservation; 
next, my inspiration; finally, my introduction to the 
higher influence of a Christ. Is it not often that the 
sense of the presence of the spirits of the just men 
made perfect opens our hearts to receive the higher, 
grander, more helpful influences of God, the Judge of 
all, and Christ, the Mediator of the new covenant? If, 
indeed, O mother! the child watches you from the 
spirit land, if, child, the mother follows your heedless 
footsteps with loving solicitude and loving solicita- 
tions, if the sweet influences that steal in upon us with 
mystic force, urging us to truth and duty, are from 
those we have loved best on earth, if we are, indeed, 
compassed about with such a cloud of witnesses, 
with what patience should we run the race that is set 
before us! 

“ How pure at heart, and sound in head, 
With what divine affection bold. 





Should be the man whoge thought would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou, too, canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest: 


But when the head is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within. 





THE CHOICE OF TWO. 
z. 

rJX\HE city of Natchez, upon the Mississippi, 
marks the site, and will perpetuate the name of 
a now extinct race of Sun-Worshipers, in whose lowly 
temples—dedicated to the great luminary—“ undying 
fires’? were once kept burning. Here, in the early 
years of last century, was planted the French settle- 

ment of Saint Rosalie. 
The commandant of this military post, with the 


recklessness of greedy avarice, had demanded of the | 


Natchez tribe, as his own plantation, the very land on 
which stood the huts of their principal village! In- 
censed at such a proposal, the Natchez listened to the 
counsels of the Chickasas—their neighbors to the 
northward—and having planned a sudden attack, a 
general massacre of the French settlers at the fort en- 
sued. Two hundred of them were murdered, and the 
women and children were made prisoners. 

We may well describe the deed as a “savage blow”’; 
and yet, how would nations called civilized—how 
would the French themselves—have treated so wicked 
a demand as that of resigning into the hands of aliens 
their beloved homes—their chief city? Had they so 
studied and become grounded in the pure law of the 
Gospel that they would have relinquished all things 
rather than have slain their enemies, whether in open 
field fight or by bloody stratagem? 

But the French delayed not the accomplishment of 
their revenge. On the east of the broad river, between 
the French settlement in the canebrake-clearings of 
New Orleans and the little nation of Sun-Worshipers, 
was the numerous tribe of the Choctaws. North of 
Lake Pontchartrain and the bay of Biloxi there was, 
in that day, a region thickly peopled by the latter sec- 
tion of the Mobilian race. Having made these their 
auxilliaries by the promise of ample rewards for 
scalps, the Natchez country was quickly invaded, 
many of the natives were put to death or captured, 
and the miserable remnant were either driven across 
the river, or forced to seek safety with the Chickasas 
or Creeks. In accordance with the prevalent custom, 
the four hundred prisoners whom they had taken were 
sent to St. Domingo to be sold into slavery. The 
Natchez, as a tribe, were extinct, and at this day po 
living trace of them can be recognized. 

"i. 

It was about five years after the Elm-tree Treaty at 
Shackamaxon that a startling report became current 
among the Quaker setilers at Philadelphia, that sev- 
eral hundred Indians had gathered among the glades 
of the Brandywine, with the purpose of raising a wide- 
spread insurrection, and cutting off all the English on 
an appointed day. Fresh in people’s minds were the 
awful horrors and atrocities of King Pbilip’s war in 
New England; so that the dread rumor that spread on 
every side created much alarm—the bour of the assert- 
ed onslaught being also close at hand. But in this 
time of fear and trembling, certain of the Friends hav- 
ing taken counsel together, and being conscious of the 
honesty of their intentions and the justice of all their 
dealings with the red-men, agreed that a “forlorn 
hope”’ (so called) should ride wnarmed to the Brandy- 
wine, and learn at headquarters of the truth of the 
report. : 

No cry was there for the King's militia; for mounted 
skirmishers or minute-men; but bold with that feeling 
which truth and trust can give, rode the little caval- 
cade towards the nest of the savage oonspirators. 
Arrived at the Indian clearing in the forest, they found 
the old Sachem lying quietly in his wigwam upon a 
a pillow; the women at work in the field; the chil- 
dren at play together. When informed of the report 
which had reached the settlement, the Sachem was 
much displeased, and told the messengers that they 
might go home and gather their harvests in safety, for 
his heart harbored no enmity against the English. 

History tells in martial numbers of the hard-fought 
battle of the Brandywine near a century later, when 
the red-coated grenadiers of Cornwallis, and the say- 
age Hessians of Knyphausen forced the passage of the 
babbling stream; and how, crossing the meadows, 
they reached the heights above Chad’s ford, and drove 
the provincials of Washington and Wayne from the 
field; and how the bleeding body of the youthful Lord 
Percy, of the noble Northumberland line, was borne 
into the humble meeting-house of Birmingham, where, 
for many a year thereafter, were shown upon the 
oaken floor the dark blood-stains from his death- 
wounds. 

But hardly will the student find, in the colonial an- 
nals, the record of that first peaceful onset, when a 
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handful of men without sword or musket rode straight 
to the camp of the “savage foe,” with simple reliance 
on the arm of the Lord of Hosts, the spirit of love 
witnessing in their hearts that they but did that 
which it was their duty todo. The incident may seem 
indeed but a slight one, yet had the rumor of murder 
been followed in the usual way, by suspicion, resent- 
ment and a call to arms, the early history of Pennsyl- 
vania might never have merited the laudations of the 
philosopher, the statesman, the lover of bis race every- 
where: the “Holy Experiment”? might have failed, 
and no place been found fora parallelism such as the 
following by the bistorian Bancroft. As it brings into 
the one focus the resultant of the two opposing pol 
cies, which obtained in Pennsylvania and Louisiana, 
it is here appended as acogent commentary to the two 
incidents related above. 

“Such was Louisiana more than half a century after 
the first attempt at colonization by La Salle. 1ts pop- 
ulation may have been 5000 whites and balf that num- 
ber of blacks. Louis XIV. had fostered it with pride 
and liberal expenditures; an opulent merchant, famed 
for his successful enterprise, assumed its direction; the 
Company of the Mississippi, aided by boundless but 
transient credit, had made it the foundation of their 
hopes; and, again, Fleury and Louis XV. had sought 
to advance its fortunes. Priests and friars, dispersed 
through nations from Biloxi to the Dahecotas, propiti- 
ated the favor of the savages. But still the valley of 
the Mississippi was nearly a wilderness. All its patrons 
—though among them it counted kings and ministers 
of state—had not accomplished for it, in half a cent- 
ury, a tithe of the prosperity which, within the same 
period, sprang naturally from the benevolence of 
William Penn to the peaceful settlers on the Dela- 
ware.”’ 





Here, in brief, are the Two Policies—diverse alto- 
gether, pole-wide asunder: the first, wily, implaeable, 
unrighteous, unchristian—the second, straightforward, 
benevolent, righteous; fulfilling the law of Christ. Near- 
ly two centuries ago, in the commonwealth of Penn, the 
latter mode as we see was put upon trial—for three score 
years it was the law of that land—and, while thus faith- 
fully observed, there was no life of a Quaker taken by 
the Indians. Hereiu was the primitive faith, that, fair 
in its own practice, could, without maintaining a single 
soldier, rely on God for its defence. Was it not a suc- 
cess? And now again, as the sun of benevolence comes 
broadly in view, we may mark how its mellow, emerg- 
ing beams, as they struggle through the dark clouds of 
carnality and hate, reach far across to the sunset plains 
where the child of the prairie learns lessons of love in 
its warmth and life. J. W. T. 





THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 
A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 


ROFESSOR SWING is charged, before the 

Chicago Presbytery, with teaching that the call to 
the Christian ministry is of the same nature with thatof 
a schoolmaster, a merchant, or a lawyer; there being, 
simply, a judgment of personal fitness, and a conse- 
quent sense of duty, but nothing greater, nothing 
higher, nothing more sacred, in the one case than in 
the other. In connection with this, the Interior quotes 
from some source the coarse joke said to have come 
from the Moderator of a Scotch Presbytery, who seems 
to put the eall to the ministry on the same footing with 
the call to making brooms. 

Without going into any review of Professor Swing’s 
case, I would aim rather at expressing certain opinions 
I have long held on this subject, and which [ have fre- 
quently had occasion to give to young men who have 
consulted me in relation toit. These views may not 
bave great weight as coming from a layman, and the 
question may be said to belong preéminently, if not 
exclusively, to the clerical conscience. But sti!l, the 
layman’s position may be said to have some advantage 
here. His spiritual wants, as well as his experience, 
qualify him for giving a judgment that is entitled to 
some respect. Intelligent and earnest, he speaks from 
a standpoint that the clergyman does not so fully pos- 
sess. He may be a layman, moreover, who once had 
some thought of himself becoming a preacher, but who 
has been kept from it by a feeling, an overwrought 
feeling, it may be, of the extreme sacredness of the 
office, the high faith it demands, and the awful respon- 
sibilities it seems to involye. In the days of his youth 
he may have heard preaching like that of Asahel 
Nettleton, and such experience has turned him away 
from a vocation that seemed too holy, and into which 
ke might have, otherwise, too lightly entered. Butit 
is his own religious need as a hearer, a seeker of sal- 
vation, that especially qualifies such a layman to judge 
of the greatness, the exceeding importance of a calling 
that claims to deal with wants so unearthly, sospiritual, 
so transcending all the utilities of the common worldly 
life. It is not great intelligence that he demands in 
the one to whose teaching, on these great matters, he 
is willing to submit his mind. Thorough education, 
culture, eloguence—all these are well, but they are not 
indispensable. They are not the great things, the 
divine things, the serious hearer chiefly seeks. Does 
God truly speak to me by this man? That is what be 
is most anxious to know and feel. Is he truly His mes- 
senger? The outward ecclesiastical ordination is of 
value as prima facie evidence. The laying on of 
hands, the solemn sending forth by Christian brethren 
supposed to have a like commission, ar by the church 
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collectively—all these are to be deeply respected as 
collateral, and even as necessary, confirmations. But 
what does the man think of himself and his vocation? 
Does he truly believe himself to be God’s messenger, & 
divine ambassador toa lost and rebellious world? Such 
belief is indispensable, even though it may be a mis- 
taken one. The very feeling of such an office carries 
strength with it, and when supported by a conviction 
of its truthfulness gives a dignity, a power, and an 
awe, which education and culture, without it, never 
oould confer. The preacher must believe that he 
speaks by authority—that he is something more than 
a self-elected, self-ordained, teacher, whether of sci- 
ence, of morals, or of religion,—that he is something 
more than a lecturer, a religious editor, or even a Pro- 
fessor of theology. He must regard himself, too, as 
something more than a priest, even if he carries that 
idea along with it. The latter office, should it be 
granted that it exists under Christianity, is simply a 
ministerial one, a professional channel of grace, if it be 
a channel at all. It is transcended by the ambassa- 
dorial idea, and it is the belief in this—our belief in it, 
the man’s own belief in it—that should make us listen 
to him with a docility and a reverence we feel toward 
no other teacher,—and that, too, though, in other re- 
spects, he comes to us with the humblest qualifica- 
tions. 

This is not mysticism nor superstition, but reason 
and common sense. It is aconclusion derived directly 
from a consideration of the awful nature of the subjects 
on which such a one is supposed to address us. Let 
each one test it by his own feeling. A man professes 
to lecture to us on science. Very well; I can listen to 
him patiently, respectfully, deferentially, without in- 
quiring, or caring much to know, where he gets his 
commission for so doing. Another man, very gravely, 
and with quite an air of authority, counsels me from 
that oracular place, the editorial desk. I ask not who 
ordained him; though he sometimes seems to speak as 
from some invisible churchly sanction greater than 
any ever claimed by any religious priesthood. Another 
may assume to discourse on ethics. He may be a keen 
casuist; for casuistry is didactic, as Socrates calls it; it 
is, in itself, as much a science as music or algebra. Cer- 
tain mental or educational tendencies may have given 
this man the impression that he is peculiarly well 
fitted for the work, making him mistake casuistical 
keenness for true moral wisdom. He is firmly con- 
vinced that humanitarian lecturing is about the 
best thing that he can do. Very well; I will hear 
what he has to say. He comes in his own name, and I 
will meet him in the same spirit, assenting or contro- 
verting as may seem best. I am not afraid of him. 
He does not really speak to my conscience. I recog- 
nize no peril in refusing submission to what he teaches. 
So a man may come to me a Reformer; he may assume 
to be a political regenerator, who has discovered a 
certain cure for all the obstinate errors that have so 
long made fools of men; or for that strange irration- 
ality that has ever led humanity to trample on itself. 
Hear him calmly; learn from him if thercis anything to 
be learned ; but there is no need of raising any question 
about his authority, or bis commission ; he claims none; 
he speaks in his own name; he has thoughé all these 
things out for himself; no one has sent him. This is 
the business, he thinks, for which he is best fitted; he 
chooses it in preference to broom-making, and we have 
very little interest in the question whether or no he is 
mistaken in such an estimate of his own powers. 

But now there presents itself a very different case. 
It is totally unlike the call to making brooms, or the 
buying and selling merchandise, or pleading law, or 
being a teacher in college, or editing a newspaper, or 
any vocation (so called) to which an indivividual is 
determined without really listening for any call, but 
solely by a sense, true or false, of his own educational 
or professional fitness. Here isa man who comes to 
talk to me of salvation, of perdition, of heaven and 
hell, of God’s eternal, never yielding, never bending 
law, of Christ’s mysterious, expiating death. His dis- 
course is of the soul, its priceless, world-transcending 
value, its fearful danger, its Great Redeemer, and the 
duty of yielding all to Him who gave himself for us. 
** Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
“How shall I escape perdition, and attain eternal 
life?” ‘* What shallI do to be saved?” He comes to 
answer these fearful questions. Now we want to 
know by what authority this man speaks. The mes- 
Bage is, indeed, an old one, but what right has he to 
bring it and to enforce it upon us, and proclaim to us its 
perilous responsibilities—what right transcending his 
own sense of fitness determining him to deal in such 
tremendous matters rather than seek to make himself 
useful in Congress, or in editing a newspaper, or in 
manufacturing brooms? Has he, indeed, a divine 
commission to address us on such topics as these, not 
merely as a timid counsellor, but as one using a name, 
and an authority, infinitely transcending his own? 

It may not be easy to determine this with certainty. 
We are to take the best evidence we can obtain, 
whether derived from outward ecclesiastical arts, or 
the manifestation of a personal inward power, or the 
marked effects of divine grace that follow his message. 
One thing, however, is not clear. If he would at all 
command our assent, and our reverence, the man who 
thus talks to us of Heaven and Hell, of God and Christ, 
of eternity, of perdition, of salvation, of condemna- 
tion, of judgment to come, and the life everlasting, 
must believe in his own mission. If he does not,—if 
he holds that his call to preach to us on such matters 





as these has no higher origin than his own sense of 
its being about as fitting a business—all things consid- 
ered—as he can undertake, we will not listen to him; 
we will turn away from him, though it be to the 
humblest preacher that truly, yet tremblingly, regards 
himself as divinely called to proclaim Christ’s mes- 
sage to the world. T. L. 








MORE HERESY. 


ROF. SWING’S trial has drawn to its close, 

The Presbytery is so dull of vision or so lax as not 

to perceive or not to care for the heresy that declares 

the justice of God to be natural, not arbitrary, and the 

fruits of faith to be practical holiness, and has acquit- 
ted Prof. Swing by a vote of 45 to 15. 

But we are glad to learn, from private but perfectly 
authentic sources, that this is but the beginning of a 
series of prosecutions. A general campaign against 
heretics of all grades has been resolved upon. And as 
soon as Prof. Swing has been disposed of, charges are 
to be preferred against heretics of the first water, whose 
teachings have long been felt by the prosecutor of 
Prof. Swing to be flatly inconsistent with the West- 
minster Assembly’s Confession of Faith. Of these 
heretics one isa preacher of whom, doubtless, our read- 
ers have heard—Saul of Tarsus by name. He was, in 
his day, a popular and somewhat of a sensational 
preacher. He turned the world upside down with his 
doctrines. He taught customs which it was not lawful 
for the conservatives of his day to receive. He was 
brought to trial before a dignified assembly in his own 
time and pronounced not fit to live. But his writings 
have continued to exert a widespread and most per- 
nicious influence, on account of their lax doctrinal 
statements on such subjects as faith, righteousness, and 
good works. The other two preachers were compan- 
ions and contemporaries, James and John; and the 
works of the three are bound together in one vol- 
ume. The charges against these writers have already 
been prepared with great care, and from a copy which 
has been furnished us by the friends of the proposed 
prosecution, we are enabled to lay some extracts be- 
fore our readers. We regret that the length of the 
indictment precludes our complete publication.* 





CHARGES PREFERRED AGAINST SAUL OF TARSUS, OTHER- 
WISE CALLED PAUL, JAMES AND JOHN. 


Specification First. They are in the habit of using 
equivocal language in respect to fundamental doc- 
trines, to the manifest injury of their reputation as 
Christian ministers, and to the injury of the cause of 
Christ; that is to say, in sundry sermons and letters 
printed in a volume entitled the New Testament, there 
are references to various doctrines, in vague and am- 
biguous language, that easily admit of a construction 
in accordance with the theology of the Unitarian de- 
nomination, to-wit: “When all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also be subject unto 
him, that put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all;” and again, ‘“‘ There is one God, and one me- 
diator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.”’ 


Specification Third. They have manifested a culpa- 
ble disregard of the essential doctrines of Christianity 
by giving the weight of their influence and their en- 
dorsement to preachers known not to be in sympathy 
with the Christian church, and by teaching that the 
doctrinal and denominational distinctions concern 
matters of small or no consequence, thus producing in 
their readers a false charity for fundamental error, 
to-wit; ‘‘Some indeed preach Christ of contention, not 
sincerely. What then? Notwithstanding, every way 
Christ is preached, and I therein rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice.” ‘ While one saith I am of Paul, and another 
Iam of Apollos, are ye not carnal? Who then is Paul, 
and who is Apollos?” 

Specification Fourth. In the letters aforesaid, lan- 
guage is employed which is calculated to foster indif- 
ference to the truth, and produce contempt for the 
doctrines, to-wit: ‘Though I understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing.” ‘‘Thou believest that there is one 
God; thou doest well; the devils also believe and 
tremble.” 

Specification Sixth. They teach that the value of a 
doctrine is measured by the ability of men to verify it 
in their experience, and have spoken slightingly of 
doctrines which are not thus verified and received in 
the experience, to-wit: ‘‘The word is in thy heart; for 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’’ 
“The things of the Spirit of God are spiritually dis- 
cerned,”’ that is, discerned by the spirit or heart. 

Specification Eighth. They have made false and dan- 
gerous statements regarding the standards of faith and 
practice, and have declared that Christian belief and 
Christian customs must be modified with the progress 
of the age, and the development of the race, to-wit: 
“We know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come then that which is 
in part shall be done away. When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought asa 
child; but when I became a man I put away childish 
things.” 

Specification Eighteenth. They in effect deny the 





*The reader will do well to compare these charges, number 
for number, with those brought by Dr. Patton against Pro- 
fessor Swing. The parallelism is almost perfect. 





judicial nature of the condemnation of the lost, to-wit: 
“This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil.’’ ‘As they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind,” and in representing the sentence 
pronounced upon the lost, this is the language used, 
“He that is unjust let him be unjust still, and he which 
is filthy let him be filthy still.” 


Specification Nineteenth. They teach that faith saves 
because it leads to a holy life, and that salvation is not 
peculiar to Christianity, to-wit: ‘‘ We are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus, unto good works, which 
he hath before ordained that we should walk in them." 
“No whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous 
man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.’ “ Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord.’’ ‘God will render to 
every man according to his deeds. Glory, honor, and 
peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile,’’ meaning thereby the 
heathen. 

Specification Twentieth. They teach that men are 
saved by works, to-wit: ‘‘I have fought a good fight, 
Ihave finished my course, I have kept the faith; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 
“What doth it profit my brethren, if a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works. Can faith save him?” 


Specification Twenty-first. They teach that morality 
and religion are all one, and that if one exercises love 
and good will to his fellow-men, and maintains per- 
soral purity, this is all that is required of him, to-wit: 
“He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law." 
“ Pure religion and undefiled is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 

We extend to the prosecution in this case the same 
hearty sympathy and cordial good wishes we have al- 
ready extended to them in the prosecution of Prof. 
Swing. The method is one capable of indefinite exten- 
sion. By selecting words and sentences, and severing 
them from their appropriate connection, by ignoring 
the spirit and seizing on the letter, it will not be diffi- 
cult to reduce the number of orthodox teachers to a 
minority sufficiently small to satisfy the most precise, 
scrupulous, and exclusive of theologians. 








THE “OLD CATHOLICS” 
IN FRENCH AND GERMAN SWITZERLAND. 
By LEONARD Woo.LsEy BACON. 


. GENEVA, May 5, 1874. 

CAME away from Saignelégier by the diligence 

on Monday noon, with very unfavorable impres- 
sions of the “Old Catholic’? movement as carried on 
by order of legislature. But that evening I arrived at 
Delémont, a notable little city which is just shedding 
its cincture of walls, and getting ready for the rail- 
road that is expected there in the course of a twelve- 
month. The conspicuous building of Delémont is a 
huge quadrangular palace, once the summer residence 
of the mighty prince-bishops of Bale, now labeled, in 
big letters, COLLEGE, and devoted to education in all 
grades up to that of grammar-school. Near the pal- 
ace stands the large and fine church, built about the 
middle of the last century, and near this the spacious 
“presbytery "’ or parsonage. 

Delémont, like the little country parish which [ last 
described, was included in the sweep of those edicts 
which revoked the commissions of ninety-seven parish- 
priests, and finally expelled them from residing near 
their former churches, supplying their places with gov- 
ernment appointees. But in this little city, according 
to the best information I could get, a good half of the 
Catholic population approve the change and sustain 
the new pastor. Here, too, although there is bitter- 
ness of feeling enough between the two parties, there 
has been no violence offered to the new pastor and his 
adherents by the Ultramontane congregation, and con- 
sequently their liberty of meeting for separate worship 
has not been interfered with. In fact this extreme 
measure has not been applied except in four places, 
where (according to the averment to me of a leading 
member of the government) the meetings of the Ul- 
tramontanes for the pretense of worship were really 
nothing but centers of conspiracy against public peace 
and order. 

I called twice upon the Abbé Portaz, the new Curé. 
He is a prepossessing gentleman, of dignity, culture 
and learning—of eloquence, too, I am told. When I 
asked him whether he was acquainted with Hyacinthe, 
he told me that he had once met him at the table of 
Mermillod, the would-be Bishop of Geneva, before the 
days of Infallibility and schism, when Hyacinthe was 
preaching Conférences at Cavonge in a white woolen 
gown and a shaven head, and Portaz, a bishop’s chap- 
lain from Savoy had come to preach in Mermillod’s 
new cathedral of Notre Dame. Things are changed 
since then. 

The Curé took me over to the great church. Ina 
dark, high niche in the chancel, behind a plate of clear 
glass, reclined a skeleton, said to be that of St. Ger- 
main, who, in the seventh century had been founder 
of the neighboring Abbey of Grandval, now extinct. 
In the sacristy, guarded by five successive locks with 
different keys, was the treasury of relics—the sandals 
of St. Germain, his tibialia, or stockings, his paten and 
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chalice, of antique pattern and of virgin gold, and his 
bishop’s staff; item, a jaw-bone of some anonymous 
worthy; and with these, brilliant with gilding and 
imitation jewels, the most costly “‘ properties’’ of the 
church—pyxes and festal banners. The old oaken 
wardrobes which surrounded the large room on three 
sides were stored with the accumulation of centuries 
in priestly vestments, and one drawer was piled with 
broad, stiff chasubles of various dates, embroidered 
with silk, with silver and with gold, and some of them, 
most richly and curiously, with straw—the pious work 
of nuns in ancient time. 

But all this, though curious enough, was much less 
to my purpose than to know the contents and materi- 
als of the spiritual edifice. The Curé of Delémont has 
no occasion, like his rural brother, to lament the lack 
of a congregation. On the contrary, he finds a goodly 
assembly every Sunday, composed in large part of 
men; and at Easter the church was fairly filled with 
the crowd of worshipers. But he acknowledges that 
the Liberal Catholic population is ordinarily much 
more attentive at elections than it is at sermons and 
sacraments. They have been revolted from the old 
church not half so much by reaction against novelties 
in theology, or even by corruptions in worship and 
discipline, as by indignation at finding the church and 
pulpit turned into political machines, and especially 
into machines adverse to their politics. 

The great hindrance to the immediate spread of the 
Liberal Catholic organization,—this is the common tes- 
timony of its representatives—is the lack of clergy. 
People, parishes, churches, salaries, all are ready. But 
the right men for the work are hard to find. The dis- 
cipline which holds the ranks of the Roman priesthood 
unbroken against the combination of influenses now 
bearing upon them is one of the most splendid things 
in history. ‘‘My clergy is a regiment, and it has to 
march,” said the Cardinal Bishop Bonnechose not long 
ago in the French Imperial Senate. In all that great 
army only here and there a priest, and not one single 
bishop of unquestioned standing is seen to fall out of 
line. 

I turned from Delémont through a passage of scenery 
wonderfully refreshing after the dull undulations of 
the table-land where I had been spending these three 
or four days, and not without a certain majesty even 
to one whose eyes have been accustomed for months to 
the huge granite masses of the Great Alps of Savoy. 
The Gorge of Moutieris not granite indeed; but what- 
ever Nature can do in limestone ts done there; and in 
some of the elements of sublimity there can be no dis- 
pute that the limestone cliffs of the Jura surpass the 
Alps. The twisted and tormented strata seem to be 
writhing still in the agony of that great convulsion in 
which they were cloven asunder to make way for the 
little river that is sawing its way annually deeper at 
the bottom. Weather-stained, rifted, cavernous, the 
opposing cliffs look each other in the face at a distance 
80 narrow that the road notched into the precipice 
leaps from side to side a hundred feet above the 
stream, in bridges of a single span. The cuttings and 
multitudinous tunnels of the expected railroad—a mir- 
acle of engineering—come constantly into view, and at 
last, from under the arch of an ancient Roman tunnel, 
known as “ the Peter-gate,”’ decorated with a still leg- 
ible inscription, ‘‘to the divine Augustus,” I looked 
down upon a village dressed out in gay flags and ever- 
green arches, celebrating the inauguration of part of 
the road completed. 

Do not think this paragraph about the new railroad 
to be quite out of place in a letter on the Church Re- 
form. I assure you that the projected net-work of 
Jura railroads is considered by all concerned, on all 
sides, as having avery important part to play in the 
propagation and perpetuation of Liberalism. 

I stopped a few hours at the interesting and most 
Catholic city of Soleure (in German, Solothurn), capi- 
tal of the Catholic canton of thesame name. There is 
nothing to see there but churches of unusual splendor 
and wealth, and a double cincture of magnificent tow- 
ers, Walls and moat, hardly inferior to those of famous 
Nuremburg. Go quick, if you would see them. They 
are gone already on the side next the railroad station; 
and those of Nuremburg are going too. Some paltry 
considerations touching the reduction of the death-rate 
are said to conspire with the hope of eligible building- 
lots to bring about the destruction of these noble mon- 
uments; and the tourist world is indignant at the 
burghers for not being willing to spare an average of 
& few months off the ends of their sordid lives, for the 
benefit of lovers of the picturesque and historic. Over 
the filled-up moat, and through the awful gap in its 
ancient ramparts, Liberal opinions have invaded Cath- 
olic Soleure, and hold it, in spite of Church and clergy. 
Whenever election-day comes round, the formidable 
fact becomes apparent that three-fourths of the peo- 
ple, though Catholics born and bred, are Liberals at 
heart and in politics, and mean to bear with their pres- 
ent pastors only so long as it is impossible for them to 
find others to take their place. 

But my errand this day was not to the capital, but to 
Olten, a chief town of this Catholic canton. Hard by 
Olten, a dusty walk of twenty minutes from the sta- 
tion, lies little Starrkirch, unknown till lately in eccle- 
siastical history, now famous for its resolute rector 
(whose very name, with its seven consonants to one 
vowel, bespeaks a prophet that will not utter smooth 
things) and his steadfastly adhering parishioners. In 
Starrkirch one sees Old Catholicism in its typical as- 
pect: the old parish church unaltered, the same old 








congregation, undiminished by desertion, the same 
pastor saying the same Latin masses, and preaching 
the same Tridentine theology—nothing changed, ex- 
cept that the Popeand the Bishop and all the rest of the 
clergy have pushed on, shouting excommunications 
backward as they go, and left this little parish quite 
alone in the forsaken camp where they had rested for 
three hundred years. I walked through the little 
church-yard, in the center of which a great crucifix 
spreads its arms in benediction over the graves. Inone 
corner of the yard was a strange spectacle—a niche of 
masonry with shelves of wood, on which I counted 
sixty-two human skulls of various antiquity. In the 
crowded cemetery, whenever an old grave has to be 
evacuated to make way for a new tenant, the skull of 
the former occupant is identified by his surviving 
friends and laid away in this more conspicuous resting 
place. 

Ihad much and interesting conversation With Curé 
Gschwind, in his quiet country parsonage, and with 
Professor Herzog, the new Old Catholic Curé of Olten. 
How different the sober gravity of these scholarlike 
and thoughtful Germans, from the quick apprehen- 
siveness and graceful facility of the priests in French 
Switzerland! Sustained as they are by the strong and 
intelligent adhesion of an almost unanimous popula- 
tion, they look with misgivings upon the rough meas- 
ures of the Bernese Government in exiling old pastors 
and installing new over unwilling flocks, and distinctly 
decline all solidarity with the “mixed lot’’ of priests 
who have been swept together hastily to fill thesudden 
vacancies in the Bernese Jura, among whon,, it is more 
than hinted, are men whose character it would be 
charitable to speak of as doubtful. Of Hyacinthe and 
his colleagues they speak with deep personal respect 
and kindness—it is impossible to do otherwise; but 
they themselves are not reformers—at least not on 
their own hook—and Hyacinthe is. They are simple 
conservatives, holding without variation to the Cath- 
olic Church as it was up to July 18, 1870, and patiently 
waiting for a Bishop to be consecrated and a Synod to 
be called that can undertake the reform of discipline 
(doctrine being impossible) with due authority. 

Since my visit to the Old Catholic churches and pas- 
tors, I have been to Berne and talked with leading 
statesmen there. You will be interested to get the po- 
litical and Protestant view of these remarkable affairs 
in another letter. 


CHANCELLOR WINCHELL ON EVOLU- 
TION. 
By RK. W. Raymonp. 


HE distinguished head of the Methodist uni- 

versity at Syracuse has done a wise as well as 
courageous thing in publishing in book-form bis lect- 
ures before the students of the Drew Theological 
Seminary, on The Doctrine of Evolution, its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bearings. 
It is time for Christian thinkers to rebuke the incon- 
siderate zeal with which many self-constituted cham- 
pions of the church are assailing scientific theories 
and inquiries. The position of Dr. Hodge, of Prince- 
ton, to which I referred in a recent article, is not 
wholly liable to this criticism. He professes in his 
book merely to inquire into the character and ten- 
dencies of Darwinism; and it is only incidentally that 
he attacks it. But Dr. Cheever and other less con- 
spicuous knights are shouting the battle-cry and 
charging down upon thefoe. Reconnoitering, with an 
occasional skirmish-shot, is too tame a business for 
them. 

Yet even these reverend and somewhat antique tac- 
ticians cannot resist the temptation to try their hands 
occasionally at the modern weapons of science. Every 
one of them eagerly quotes a scrap from Dawson, or 
Agassiz, or Owen, or Lyell (Nota Bene: Be sure and 
quote from an old edition—Lyell apostatized after- 
wards!) or Mivart, or Wallace, or even Huxley, or 
Darwin, when any of these writers expresses doubt or 
dissent from the one that happens to be for the mo- 
ment the object of assault. Such methods of contro- 
versy are neither legitimate nor wise. They are like 
the performances of savages, who shout and fling 
harmless missiles at the ranks of their foes, without 
any perception of what constitutes the real strength 
of attack or defense. It is, indeed, not important that 
one or another individual should be restrained from 
injudicious exposure; but it is highly important that 
a whole army should not break ranks and go to throw- 
ing stones. 

The Christian church must not be betrayed by its 
professed champions. Every reverend doctor ought 
to have notions about scientific subjects; it is a good 
sign that so many of them are paying attention to 
such themes; and it may fairly be expected that their 
disciplined minds will supply a valuable element in 
scientific discussions. It is no small gain to wake up in 
that way a whole learned profession which bad gone 
to sleep. But if the clergy are going to bring us so 
much benefit, they are also going to learn from us a 
much needed lesson, namely, that they are not the au- 
thoritative and inspired expounders of the truth, and 
that they have no right—absolutely none—to set up 
their interpretations of Scripture or Nature as the 
standard by which scientific theories are to be judged 
as Christian or infidel. 

A scientific theory is of necessity confined to second- 
ary causes; it is of necessty based upon an inquiry 











into nature; it may be held Christianly by a Christian, 
or materialistically by a materialist. As for the Bible, 
it has been interpreted in every age according to the. 
mental and physical philosophy of the age; and so it 
will be interpreted to the end of time. That, under 
all philosophies and creeds and fantastic notions of 
men, it has continued to give spiritual life and food to 
fainting souls is the highest proof of its divine author- 
ity, and ought to be a sufficient indication of its 
divinely ordained function. 

Chancellor Winchell is not an adherent of Darwin's 
theory—that is to say, like a large number, perhaps the 
majority, of scientific men, he does not believe the 
agencies of natural and sexual selection to be adequate 
to explain the phenomena of vegetable and animal 
species. But he declines, on scientific grounds only, to 
accept the theory fully, and maintains that if this or 
any other theory of the origin of species by derivation 
should be established by tests like those on which this 
is rejected, it would be not only the duty of a Christian 
man to accept it, but its acceptance would not invali- 
date the truths of Christ’s own theism. (It is to be feared 
that the Chancellor has lost his faith in literal Adam. 
After all, now that even the Calvinists are anxious not 
to be understood as condemning unbaptized babies, 
what is the need in orthodox theology of Adam’s guilt 
asa historical fact? Our universal consciousness of sin 
is so clear and so keen that most of us have let Adam's 
share in it slip out of mind, and have not even missed 
him.) 

This is what Chancellor Winchell says in answer to 
the question, What must follow if it should some day 
be proved that the succession of organic types has been 
realized through secondary causes? 


“When we look the problem squarely in the face, we smile 
in amazement that it has seemed necessary to propound it. 
Is it less credible that man as a species should have been de- 
veloped by secondary causes from an ape, than that by such 
means man as an individual should rise from a new-born babe 
or a primitive ovum? It is no more derogatory to man's 
dignity to have been at some former period an ape than to 
have been that red lump of mere flesh which we call a human 
infant. And if the means by which the babe has developed 
into a man do not, to the common mind, seem to exclude 
Deity from the process, why should we feel that Deity is nec- 
essarily excluded from a similar process in leading man up 
from the monkey? . . . If specific types came into being 
derivatively, the utmost that can be said is that this was the 
divine method of creating.” 

This is the true Christian standpoint. Here the be- 
liever may rest secure, and join with unalloyed delight 
in the noble work of investigating the divine modes of 
action as exhibited in the works of God, accepting 
fearlessly any hypothesis that helps him to study, ar- 
range, and explain the phenomena presented to him. 
More than this, the doctrine of derivation or evolution 
in some form opens up in the world of thought and of 
things and in the very text of Scripture itself innu- 
merable meanings, profound and inspiring beyond 
anything that other philosophies have suggested. It 
demonstrates the unity of the race, and points to its 
inconceivably glorious future destiny. It hints the 
nature of sin as an outworking of the selfish, animal 
man, of passions bred in the fierce struggle for life. 
These legavies of brute existence inevitably conflict 
with the higher spiritual law—the law of love and self- 
sacrifice—into which the race has been slowly lifted by 
the unwearying patience of God. Man the animal still 
tends to selfishness; man the spiritual being conceives 
a higher good in the subordination of self to love and 
duty. In this direction, moreover, mankind is mov- 
ing; and the future promises completer conquests and 
higher attainments to the race. So grand are these in- 
terpretations of Scriptural prophecy and of the cardi- 
nal doctrines of man’s sinfulness and God’s help made 
known in Christ, that one would not be surprised to 
find Christian men, and particularly Christian minis- 
ters, eagerly, even prematurely, accepting the general 
idea of evolution as an instrument divinely fitted to 
their use. Some clergymen, and those not the least 
eminent or influential, are moving rapidly in that di- 
rection; and this book of Chancellor Winchell’s will be 
fruitful to them of guidance and suggestion. 

It cannot be called a contribution of original or fresh 
material to the discussion. It is professedly only a 
summing up of the arguments pro and con, and a defi- 
nition of the mutual relations of the different theories 
of development. The Chancellor’s weakness is fine 
writing, as readers of his popular geological work, 
Sketches of Creation, will readily agree. Perhaps 
some of the rhetoric could have been spared from these 
pages to make place for greater fullness of detail on 
important points. For instance, this review of the 
field, though comprehensive and able, does not any- 
where fully state the theories of Darwin as to sexual 
selection and pangenesis. Nor does it give an outline 
of the argument in favor of the derivation of species, 
drawn from their geographical distribution and known 
migrations. 

A really complete and really simple statement of the 
present state of the Darwinian discussion, drawn up 
by a competent hand and free from controversial bias, 
would be highly useful. At present the general reader 
is bewildered by the multiplicity of articles which as- 
sume that he knows a good deal about the subject 
already. If he turns to Darwin's books for light, he 
finds them so tightly packed with facts as to be very 
laborious reading. Then he must go through Wallace 
and Mivart and the Duke of Argyll and Huxley on 
man’s place in nature (as well as in Darwinism) in 
order to get a simple outline of a notion of the scien- 
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tific side of the question—that is, of the debate as it is 
conducted by gentlemen who know what they are 
talking about, and who bring forward facts and argu- 
ments to support their various views. : 
Could not Chancellor Winchell, in another pair of 
lectures, complete the good work he has begun, and 
furnish for the guidance of students a complete con- 
spectus of theories, with outlines of the arguments for 
each? ° f 
Whether he does this or not, he deserves praise for 
taking a manly stand in behalf of the freedom of scien- 
tific inquiry within the limits and under the banner of 
Christianity ; and for asserting once more, what theo- 
logians of every age have been too ready to forget, the 
superiority of the eternal truths of religion to the 
changing forms in which they are clothed. Special 
creation, evolution, derivation—what are they all but 
more or less accurate human expressions of the suc- 
cessive aspects of the fact of creation? And they are 
all equally transparent to the reverent soul which 
would “Jook through nature up to nature’s God.” 








THE OLD COUNTRY AFTER TWENTY 
YEARS. 

WAS like those that dream when I fronted 

once more the brown steadfast hills that guard 
the Firth of Clyde. Just as Isaw them twenty years 
ago, I saw them again; yet their very permanence and 
perfection, and their indifference to all human flux of 
feeling, made them strangely unsympathetic wel- 
comers. Very different from those who met me with 
pleasant greetings almost immediately afterwards in 
the,City Hall of Glasgow: for, quite unknowingly, I 
had come three thousand miles to be present at the 
centennial feast of my honored father-in-law’s church 
—a church famous for being the first to contend fora 
principle now universally sympathized with, the right 
of a congregation to select its own pastor. 

The City Hall of Glasgow is not a handsome build- 
ing, but no disposition of stone or upholstery could 
have been so interesting as this vast congregation of 
earnest humanity. The pleasant hum of thousands 
of voices, the smiles and bustle, the tinkling of china 
and silver, the delicious fragrance of young hyson and 


' delicate viands, the music and the flowers, were all 


good for soul and body. So also was the tangible 
shape and visible presence of so much piety and 
learning; of “‘ U. P.”’ and *‘ Free Church,” and “ Estab- 
lished” brethren working and rejoicing together in 
unity. 

The principle celebrated in this meeting is one pecu- 
liarly dear to the Scotch heart. On this very subject 
of “lay patronage” nearly four hundred Scotch cler- 
gymen seceded from the national church in 1843; and 
the depth of popular sympathy with them is proven 
by the many hundred thousand pounds the Free 
Church has drawn mainly from the humbler classes of 
so poor a country as Scotland. 

This practical kind of sympathy is one Scotchmen 
are given to; if their hearts are full they empty their 
pockets. Yet a Scotch audience is by no means a 
dumb one. I have two memories of Glasgow City 
Hall which forbid this idea—the first when Gavazzi 
with the one word of ‘*Pio Nono” stirred the assem- 
bled thousands as the trumpet stirs the camp; and 
again when Mr. Beecher moved the crowds as a mighty 
wind moves the trees of the forest. 

I suppose this interest in humanity rather than in 
nature would make me a poor traveler. I should al- 
ways be discovering points of interest where there was 
no rule for such. For instance, no scenery could be 
more desolate, more depressingly ugly, than the 
“Black Country,” lying between Glasgow and Mother- 
well, on the Caledonian Line. Yet for me it possessed 
a strange fascination. I saw, in the continual mounds 
of slag and cinders, monuments of humanity’s patient 
toil, and part of the chapter of civilization relating to 
i7von. 

True, the surface of the land looked utterly tired 
out, and as if it had long ago ceased to care how it ap- 
peared, even in Spring; but somehow I instinctively 
linked it with that rich land of the prophet “ whose 
stones are of iron.”’ Then the lonely black shafts of 
the coal-pits, and the depressing monotony of coal and 
iron refuse heaps, took a meaning which touched every 
point of progress and every part of the globe. Be- 
sides, at night the country needs no apology. It is 
then a scene of weird and terrific suggestiveness, a 
land of dark shadows and unearthly noises, a land of 
fire, whose blazing furnaces throw large augry lustres 
to the sky, and sbiftiug lights across the long black 
road. 

I got off the train at Motherwell, and through the 
straggling town made my way to the Dalzeil Iron 
Works of that place. I think it was well worth the 
trouble. It was wonderful to see those tremendous 
fires, out of which giants in leathern armor drew great 
lumps of white-hot metal. It was more wonderful to 
see how easily and indifferently they put a lump uuder 
the huge steam hammer, before which stood a masked 
and mailed Saul among giants, who between every 
blow turned the iron and fashioned it at bis will. It 
was most wonderful to see these glowing bars seized 
by steam roliers, that made no more of running them 
out to any required length or thickness than a patent 
mangle would of smoothing a silk handkerchief. 

As a class, I think the ironworkers are superior to 
the miners, and though the immense strain on their 
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physical strength makes them extravagant in eating 
and drinking, yet they are wide awake to the value of 
education, and eager to secure it for their children. 
The extraordinary wages that both coal and iron- 
workers have lately received is the occasion of much 
angry disputing at present. I do not clearly under- 
stund the question, and can only judge from very par- 
tial premises. I have heard from masters extravagant 
stories of reckless waste, and been assured that the 
men’s families are really worse off than they were 
with much smaller incomes, My own cursory obser- 
vation as I passed their cottages led me to believe 
there were a very fair proportion of ‘ well-to-do” 
homes. 

I made a long visit to the house of an ordinary 
collier whom I had known in America, although he is 
now living and working in Motherwell. It was a com- 
fortable stone building standing back in a small. gar- 
den prettily enough laid out as a flower plot, and 
fenced neatly in. I passed through a most comfort- 
able kitchen with a bright “ blazing ingle’ into a very 
neat parlor. This parlor had a good ingrain carpet on 
the floor, a handsome chest of drawers, and some hair- 
cloth covered chairs. There were muslin curtains at 
the windows, soine cheap pictures on the walls, and a 
simple vase on the chimney-piece full of ivy leaves 
and primroses. A cheerful fire filled the room with 
comfort, and the man and his wife were both clean 
and comfortably dressed. I was told that this family 
was an exceptional one, and I can easily believe that 
when I remember the dreary rows of brick hovels too 
often tenanted by pitmen. Yet between these two ex- 
tremes I think we may fairly suppose a goodly num- 
ber who have improved the day of their prosperity. 

From Motherwell to the Solway, there is nothing to 
break the monotony of fell, and flood and moorland. 
Yet it is a monotony, seducing to calmer and happy 
observation ; the fells rose sometimes almost sheer from 
our tract of travel, the floods swollen by the thawing 
snow leaped in shimmering beauty from cliff to cliff— 
the sheep browsed perseveringly on the scant herbage, 
or meditatively watched our progress. I had crossed 
the Eden and was in old Carlisle before I had remem- 
bered to tell myself I was once more in England. 
However, the transition is easily enough neglected, for 
the peculiarities of England and Scotland dissolve 
into each other at their frontier lines. 

Now if I had had time I should have taken from 
Carlisle one of the most interesting excursions in En- 
gland. Let me, in explaining it, hope that some of my 
unknown friends may tread in the steps of my wishes 
and remember me the while. This excursion would 
have been to follow the old Roman Wall, from Bow- 
ness on the Solway to Wallsend on the Tyne; making 
short diversions to the “peels,” and “crags,” and 
“keeps’’ which lie within reasonable distance. The 
railway from Carlisle to Newcastle runs south of this 
Wall, and even from some of its stations old Roman 
“stations” may be visited. But the true way to enjoy 
such an excursion is either to foot it or hire ponies 
that are naturally inclined to saunter. Happy are 
they who may linger in the clear bracing air of the 
hills, and, as they meditatively wander along, people 
the wild moors with the moss-troopers who kept this 
“debatable land’—the Fenwicks and Musgraves, 
“the Ridleys and Thirlwalls, and a’."’ Or they may 
seek among the huge rocks at Sewing Shiclds for the 
mysterious chamber in which King Arthur and his 
Knights lie in enchanted sleep; or pace the summits of 
the ramparts where the Tungrian Cohort kept the 
Wall against those irrepressible Picts and Scots; doing 
the meanwhile some satisfactory feasting as well as 
fighting, as is evident from the boar and deer bones, 
and the great heaps of oyster shells outside the gate. 

Before I got to Penrith it was evident enough that I 
was in England. The people had rounder and more 
comely faces, they were more stalwart, spoke louder, 
laughed out heartily, and dressed with reckless dis- 
regard to that utility which so influences the cautious 
Scot. At every way-side station it was easy to recog- 
nize the comfortable looking squires and farmers. 

At Penrith, on the side of a house where I used to 
go to school thirty years ago, I saw a gorgeous Ameri- 
can sign advertising ‘‘ Howe’s Sewing Machines.” 
Yes! they sold American sewing machines in the dear, 
drowsy old room where I used to recite Pinnock’s 
cathechisms and Watts’s hymns. On the very spot 
where, with patient effort, I had mastered the mys- 
teries of “ gathering,” ‘stroking’? and ‘ backstitch- 
ing,’’ these machines were clicking a merry absolution 
for the eyes and fingers of future little girls. 

I intended stopping at the beautiful old city of Ken- 
dal, and the ride between Penrith and Kendal was a 
very familiar one. It had lost no element of its 
familiarity—there were the same little wayside sta- 
tions with the strips of garden at their sides. At one 
a couple of sportsmen with their dogs and guns waited 
for the train to take them to the Shap Fells. At an- 
other, a noisy party of farmers’ lads and lasses, with 
white wedding favors on their arms or breasts, were 
enjoying their frolic as children do—without a care as 
to what outsiders might think or say. Again we took 
in a Wesleyan preacher going to keep an appointment 
at some of the hamlets in his Circuit. He had a stout 
walking staff in his hand, and doubtless intended to 
visit the members of his flock scattered up and down 
the hills. He looked like a man that would be gladly 
welcomed and have baver-cakes and sweet milk offer- 
ed him in every cottage. I would like to have gone 
with him, for the true way to enjoy mountain scenery 








is to link it with pleasant faces, and quaint old farm 
houses, and simple feasting. 

Kendal is undoubtedly the most beautiful and inter- 
esting city on the Caledonian Line. That it placidly 
ignores the fact that the world outside of it is moving 
only adds to the charm of its antiquated and aris- 
tocratic repose. There was a time when I could have 
almost ‘told the stones” of this city, and when every 
hope of my life centered in it. I leaned now out of 
the lattice, and looked down the quaint old Strickland- 
gate, and watched for some familiar face, as I had 
once watched for father, mother and lover; and yet, 
honestly, I felt no overwhelming emotion, only 

“ A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That was not akin to pain; 
And resembled sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain." 


Besides, youth was perhaps further away then than 
heaven now, and youth had lost nothing that heaven 
would not restore. B. E. A. 





Keeture-Loom Calk, 
HENRY Wap BEECHER, 





HOPE OUT OF DESPAIR. 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 22, 1874. 

{Last winter, about Christmas, Mr. Beecher, in a prayer- 
meeting, read and commented upon a letter which he had 
received from a lady who was deeply distressed on account 
of the intemperance of her husband, and who signed herself, 
**In Despair.” At the prayer-meeting of the 23d ult. he read 
another letter which he had just received from the same 
lady, in which she represented that a decided change for the 
better had taken place in her husband, expressed her heart- 
felt gratitude for the encouragement and help that Mr. 
Beecher’s words (which, with the former letter, were pub- 
lished in the Christian Union) had afforded her, and signing 
herself, ‘‘ A Thankful One.” After reading the second letter, 
Mr. Beecher said :] 

OW, the first thought that occurs to me on 
r reading this letter is one of very great joy, of a 
kind of wondering gratitude, that we should be per- 
mitted to sit here in the enjoyment of personal reli- 
gious experience, mutual gratulation, and spiritual 
edification, and yet that the offices of the evening 
should ray out, and that the light which cheers us 
should shine in so many directions into dark hearts, 
into sorrowful places, and that there should be so 
many more comforted and built up than are able to 
come together here, of those that are afar off—for I 
will venture to say that where there is one person 
that we know of who is helped by the influences 
which go forth from our meetings, there are scores 
and hundreds helped by the same influences of whom 
we hear nothing, and of whom we shall know nothing 
until the last great day reveals the secrets of this life. 

I am myself thankful for a letter like this. Lam 
more thankful for the confession of any soul, “I 
have been helped, and succored, and saved by your 
words,” than for all the praises of the world. Iam 
more profoundly affected by that than by almost any- 
thing else. There is soul-reward in the feeling that 
your ministry has been blessed to the relief of those 
who are in trouble. 

My second thought is, that it is not a vain thing to 
pray, and to ask God even for those things which seem 
impossible. If there be any one that is past hope, it 
would seem to be one situated as this woman has been, 
whose father died of intemperance, whose husband 
was intemperate, inheriting the curse, and whose 
whole life had been steadily growing into night, deeper 
and deeper, to the very climax of midnight. It would 
seem as though prayers thrown at such a case were 
worse than throwing an unlighted match at midnight, 
with the idea that it could make the sun rise. There is 
power in prayer; and it is worth one’s while to *‘ pray 
and not to faint.” 

It recalls to me that charge, in Luke's Gospel, of 
Christ to bis disciples, in which he said: 

“There was in a city a Judge, which feared not God neither 
regarded man; and there was a widow in that city; and she 
came unto him, saying, Avenge me of my adversary ; and he 
would not for a while; but afterward he said within himself, 
Though I fear not God, nor regard man, yet because this 
widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me. And shall not God avenge his own 
elect, which cry day and night unto him ?” 

This parable Jesus spake to the end “ that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint;” and the implication 
is, that if continued importunity will move the heart 
of a beast, how much more will it move the heart of 
the sentient, loving God? And in this thought the 
power of reaction, the swing of logic, is immense. 

Our Saviour gave this parable to those who were in 
extreme distress. He taught them that they “ ought 
always to pray [that is, to pray forever], and not to 
faint.’ 

This woman was evidently very sensitive as well as 
sensible, and she had been crusbed by her continual 
trouble, and she was in the very deepest despondency, 
and was on the point of giving up everything, and was 
encouraged to go on and pray; and behold, the begin- 
ning of daylight, the morning, seems to be breaking 
upon her! 

The next thought that I have is this: it is not likely 
that this man, having a confirmed habit of so danger- 
ous a character, affecting, as it does, the whole nervous 
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system, every vital orgau, and destroying, distinctive- 
ly, that which is the root of all possible reformation— 
moral stamina, in which lies reaction from evil to 
good—it is not likely that he will succeed in his pur- 
pose to reform without some stumblings, without some 
downfalis; and the adjuration comes again and again 
to those who are set, in the providence of God, to 
watch for such persons, “ Pray always, and do not 
faint.’ One placed under such a providence, in such 
asituation as this, ought not to indulge in a degree 
of hopefulness which shall be dashed and utterly 
quenched by the recurrence of the evil. One must 
pray, and pray often and often; for one may be lax, 
and yet be salvable. 

I have in my mind the notable instance of one who 
for nearly thirty-five or forty years maintained habits 
of incessant intoxication, but who to-day is sober and 
sound in mind and body. After almost every instru- 
mentality seemed to have ceased to have any power or 
effect upon him, he was saved; and to all who are 
situated in like manner come these words: ‘Pray 
always, and do not faint.” 

But there is still another thought that occurs to me. 
Ought one who is placed in such circumstances to 
endure such a fight of affliction? If persons are caged 
with a wild beast, have they not the right to release 
themselves and to go forth? I do not undertake to 
say that a person is bound always to live with a 
drunkard; but 1do undertake to say that where one 
has the grace to do it, it isa very noble thing, and a 
thing that is most acceptable unto God. 

This woman married this man. He was worthy of 
her in the beginning; and she seems to have been most 
reasonable, and of a high moral nature. If she had 
had prosperity, if she had had a sufficiency of wealth, 
if her children had been blessed around about her, and 
if her life had been like asweet psalm of joy, men, 
looking at her, would have said, ‘There, now, you see 
the power of religion. See how charming and how 
happy is the life that she leads in her family.”’ And it 
would be worthy of admiration. The testimony of a 
person’s experience under such circumstances one 
need not shrink from, because it does not carry much 
self-denial with it. 

But, on the other hand, God needs a great many 
kinds of witnesses. Around a camp there are the 
sentinels that watch all day; and there must also 
be the sentinels and pickets that guard all night. 
There are people of God who must shine in the day- 
light; and God also requires that there should be dis- 
ciples who follow him at midnight. 

Now, if it please God to call one to bear with a 
child, to bear with a husband, or to bear with a wife 
(and a husband’s bearing with a wife is even worse than 
a wife’s bearing with a husband); if it please God to call 
one to so great a stretch of faith and to so heroic a self- 
sacrifice, men looking upon the scene, say, ‘“* Oh, what 
awreck!” Yes, a wreck of the house, a wreck of the 
household, a wreck of the husband; but right up from 
the midst of that ruin emerges the light of the mag- 
nificent example of a heroic Christian woman who has 
no thought for herself, and who, in every other sen- 
tence says, ‘* My husband, my husband, my husband.”’ 
Is it not giving one’s life a ransom for another? Is it 
not exemplifying the very secret essence of Christ’s 
example? Is it not reproducing in a small sphere 
that which Christ did in a great sphere? Where per- 
sons have grace given them to go through the loath- 
someness of such an experience, to bear up under the 
discouragements of such a dreary and awful life, the 
more sensitive they are, the more amply they are 
endowed, the more they are filled with susceptibilities 
for happiness, the more memorable is their example, 
the more noble is their sacrifice, and the more con- 
spicuous is their representation of the spirit of Christ 
among his people on earth. So, though it may bea 
very hard thing to go through such an experience, 
yet when God calls one of his disciples to do it, that 
disciple has the power to be a witness for Christ as 
almost no other one has. 

Now, I tell you, it is comparatively an easy thing 
for one to stand on a platform and preach Christ and 
Christian truth; but for one to stand in emergencies 
like this, where the very heart-strings are made to 
wail with the touches of woe and despair, and to 
preach Christ by an example like this, is not an easy 
thing; and there are very few pulpits in the land that 
are able to make Christ known as this woman, in her 
circumstances, is doing it; and if I could see her—as I 
suppose I never shall in the flesh—I would say to her, 
**Oh, thou that art ordained of God; thou upon whom 
God hath put the ordaining hand of sorrow and of 
suffering, that thou mightest become perfect as the 
Captain of Salvation was perfect, stand for Christ, 
and sing out of thy darkness, and make thy trouble to 
be a memorial and witness of the grace of God.”” And 
if at the further end of her life, at last, before her sun 
goes down, it shall please God to give back to her a 
regenetate husband, her life’s work will be a thousand 
times more fruitful and useful than if from the virgin 
hour of matrimony her life had gone right straight 
along the golden pathway of prosperity, without a 
sorrow and without any stumbling. 

Dr. W.: You have told us that we must always pray, 
and not faint; but is there anything else that we can do 
except to live according to the life of Christ? What else can 
‘one do for people who are irresistibly carried away by the 
evil of intemperance ? 

Mr. BEECHER: Well, Doctor, you have a great many 
cases in your practice of persons who are sick of fevers, 





and drepsies, and various diseases; and some of these 
diseases are of obstinate and congestive types, which 
hang on; and what can you do with a case of sickness 
that will not get well, and that hangs on, and hangs 
on? 

Dr. W.: Trust to nature. 

Mr. BEEcHER: Well, trust to grace in the other case. 
I know what the difficulty is. I regard drunkenness, 
beyond a certain stage, as a disease. In the first place, 
its initial point is often a disease, if I may say so, of the 
nervous system. It is hereditary; or, the conditions 
leading to it are hereditary. Wherever, in men, there 
is a morbid craving in the nervous system, there is 
disease; and when there is this craving from the be- 
ginning, and persons take to stimulus, they are sure 
to break down, and they rush headlong to ruin, the 
whole force of generations crowding them on. Where 
men have not this tendency hereditarily, where it is 
begotten in the individual, where it springs up, as you 
might say, locally, and goes beyond a certain point, it 
is regarded as a disease, as a morbid condition of the 
system, which is to be treated, not without moral 
means, but nevertheless with physical concomitants. 

I believe as much in praying with the sick as the 
apostles did, who invited the elders to pray for them. 
It is good for the elders to come in and pray for a man 
in whom an artery is cut; but I fear that in such an 
event the praying of the elders would not be very 
efficacious if somebody else did not work to stop the 
flow of the blood; yet where the doctors are doing all 
they can, and the elders are praying, I think a good 
deal must be accomplished. 

In regard to those who are borne down by intemper- 
ance, you must deal with them in three ways—first, on 
a physical basis, secondly, on a social basis, and thirdly, 
onamoral basis. I cannot go into the whole of this 
matter; and there are no generic directions that can 
be given concerning it which will not have to be cor- 
rected, and regulated, and adapted to special cases. If 
there is not somebody to suffer, if there is not an 
atoning work im somebody’s heart, I do not know how 
persons who are under the curse and blight of intem- 
perance are going to get well; but if there is somebody 
that will bear with them a good deal, and work for 
them a good deal, and pray for them a good deal, I 
believe that they can be cured—not at once, not with- 
out stumbling, not without intervals of relapse, but 
gradually and finally. If there is nobody to take care 
of them, if they are left to their own struggling, if 
there is nothing to hold them up, their case is very 
discouraging; but if there is somebody to look after 
them, and lend them a helping band, and lift them up 
again when they fall, then there is encouragement for 
them. 

Q. I know an instance in which both the father and mother 
ave drunkards: what do you think of a case like that ? 


Mr. Breecner: It makes no difference as regards 
their possible salvability, though it may make a great 
deal of differenceas to the probabilities of their rescue. 
Many have been shipwrecked who might have been 
saved if they had been under a wiser administration. 
When you go into a community where there is a whole 
nest of drunken people, the physical appliances which 
are required may not be within your reach, and you 
may lose many of them for that reason. It is as if you 
had gone into a camp during the war before the Sani- 
tary Commission was established, and where men were 
dying like sheep, and you had said, ‘There is no need 
of their dying so: if I only had such and such remedies 
they might be cured. They are dying for the want of 
quinine and other medicines which we lack.” Society 
is so organized that when men go down under the 
force of the great disease of intemperance we need 
physical and social and moral remedies; and where 
these are lacking we fail to rescue many men whom we 
might save if society were only organized for recuper- 
ative purposes. 

I would not wish a man to be self-conscious in his 
good works; but Iam conscious when I look upon one 
who is laboring with self-denial and self-sacrifice to 
save his fellow men from intemperance, and is infusing 
into the understanding of society a notion of the enor- 
mous power of this most powerful destroyer of indi- 
viduals and of governments; I am conscious that one 
who foregoes his own pleasure, or makes bis pleasure 
the serving of another man, and patiently, gladly, 
inexorably follows him up and bears with his whims, 
his insincerities, his broken pledges, and lifts him up 
again and again and again; I am conscious that such 
an one is preaching Christianity a thousand times 
more powerfully than it is preached in any formal 
sermon. There is no other sermon which is to be com- 
pared with that by which one uses the whole force of 
his nature to rescue the apparently incurable and un- 
salvable man who has sinned. 

There is but little care for men who are weak or 


who are wicked. The world praises heroism; but |- 


when a man fails or goes wrong, he loses the sympatby 
of his fellow-men. Good people turn their backs on 
men who are criminal, vicious, or wanting in moral 
stamina. Even Christians are greatly lacking in con- 
sideration for those who go astray in life. When a 
man has done wrong; when, for instance, he has 
stolen; when he has betrayed his trust in a bank or 
broker’s office, it may be that he should not be con- 
tinued in his place, where he might do more mischief; 
but he needs some one who shall be his friend, and 
on whom he shall dare to lean. 

There is every conceivable difference in the recuper- 





ative power of different nervous systems. Some per- 
sons expend a great deal more nervous force than 
they can replace. They are like a reservoir in an 
attic, from which are drawn two barrels of water to 
every barrel that is supplied to it by the rain. You 
can calculate that in such a case the bottom of the 
reservoir would very soon be reached. 

For instance, a person's stomach does not grind 
well, his food does not digest well, and so his blood is 
not rich and pbutritive. The consequence is that the 
organs are not properly fed, the brain is poisoned or 
cheated, and the functions which depend on physical 
causes are hindered, 

Under such circumstances spiritua] magnetism will 
be the more needed. It is often the case that an 
excitability which a person of a weak nature cannot 
control is controlled by the sympathy of a person of 
astrong nature. How often the presence of a doctor, 
if he be a great good-natured man, is better than his 
pills! and how often it is that a sepulchral, owl-like 
doctor, coming into @ sick room, carries death with 
him almost, and will look a man into eternity with his 
great, glowering eyes! A desponding, hopeless doctor 
ought never to practice medicine—he ought to be a 
sexton! If, on the other had, a doctor is genial and 
buoyant, how many cares he sweeps away! How 
much courage he imparts! The sight of his face is 
almost as beneficial as good digestion and good blood. 

Persous who are endowed with happy, cheerful dis- 
positions, and who therefore have the gift of comfort- 
ing, should be comforters. If there is anything that is 
needed on this broad earth, it is comforting. And 
when you find persons in emergencies, borne down by 
their own distress, and striving to extricate them- 
selves, it is your duty to comfort them. 
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PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


Chapters on Animals, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. With 
twenty illustrations by J. Veyrassat and Karl Bodmer. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

It matters not on what subject Mr. Hamerton em- 
ploys his pen, he cannot produce a buok that is not 
pervaded by beautiful thought, abundant literary 
allusion, and the graces of a placid, pure and captivat- 
ing style. Having always been a lover and an ob- 
server of animals, he has brought together here the 
results of his friendship and studies among these bum- 
ble fellow-creatures, giving us a succession of chapters 
on Dogs, Cats, Horses, Pigs, Wild Boars, Wolves, Kids, 
Birds, etc. These chapters are all deeply entertaining 
and suggestive, none more so than those on Dogs. As 
might be expected, he tells some capital stories about 
these intelligent and most affectionate friends, and 
utters a gentle philosophy concerning them that is 
wise as well as kindly. For instance, let us quote 
these sentences on the uncritical affection with which 
a dog regards his master. “I please myself with the 
thought that every man is, or may be if he will, a 
center round which many kinds of affection press 
with gently sustaining forces. Let us not under- 
value the love which rises up to us from below, bath- 
ing our feet in warmth. Only the love of animals, 
and that of children whilst they are still quite young, 
is absolutely free from criticism. All our contem- 
poraries criticise us; even our wives do in their hearts, 
and our sons in their adolescence. It is exceedingly 
salutary, no doubt; it keeps us in the path of duty 
and dignity; it saves us from many aberrations. And 
still, upon the whole, we know ourselves to be such 
lamentably imperfect characters, that we long for an 
affection altogether ignorant of our faults. Heaven 
has accorded this to us in the uncritical canine attach- 
ment. Women love us in their exalted ideals, and to 
live up to the ideal standard is sometimes rather more 
than we are altogether able to manage; children in 
their teens find out how clumsy and ignorant we are, 
and do not quite unreservedly respect us; but our 
dogs adore us without a suspicion of our shortcomings.” 

Upon the whole, Mr. Hamerton has given here a 
new example of the breadth and versatile range of his 
studies, and of his mastery of all the elements of a 
fascinating style; and this book, like the previous one 
from his pen on The Intellectual Life, is sure to be- 
come a favorite throughout a wide circle of thoughtful 
readers. We must not neglect to add that the illustra- 
tions are by two celebrated animal painters, and are 
done with great truth and power. Indeed, they are 
works of art. 

BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. 

Personal Reminiscences by Chorley, Planché and Young. Edited 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

The book-lover, who takes up for the first time this 
little volume, is tempted to linger for a few moments 
in admiration of its outside, like one who pauses to 
study the architecture of a play-house even while the 
play is going on within. Of all the recent varieties 
that have come to our notice of quaint ornamental 
binding, this is the quaintest. And it is very dainty, 
algo, and seems to fit, by its symbolic pictures done in 
black and gilt and grey, the somewhat motley but 
always intellectually flavored contents of the book. 

It is the plan of the publishers to present a series of 
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books made up of choice portions culled out of the 
large and charming field of modern biography, per- 
sonal anecdote and literary reminiscence. For editor 
they have secured the services of Richard Henry 
Stoddard, the poet, who, indeed, has all the qualities 
of taste, genial insight and various literary acquaint- 
ance to fit him for the task. The volume now before 
us is the first of the series happily called *‘ Bric-A- 
Brac,” and is so finely wrought in all respects that it 
may be said to insure beforehand the popularity of all 
that are to follow. 

It is with a wisdom that carries its own warrant 
with it that Mr. Stoddard has brought together in this 
volume three of the most delightful literary sketchers 
of our time, Chorley, Planché and Young. They were 
contemporaries, and friends; two of them were near 
neighbors; and, as Mr. Stoddard adds, ‘‘each knew the 
friends of the others, and recorded in some instances 
the impressions they made upon him.’’ Thus, they 
make us acquainted with the intellectual life of the 
same literary period, “ the most brilliant as regards its 
literature, of any since 

* The spacious times of great Elizabeth,’ 
and coming so near our own that we are stirred as by 
personal emotion at the mention of its illustrious 
names.”’ 

The service which Mr. Stoddard has now rendered us 
is that of a trusty and discriminating literary friend 
who has gone through the voluminous and heavily 
padded volumes in which the reminiscences of Chorley, 
Planché and Young are recorded, and has gleaned for 
us the best. To all lovers of literary anecdote, and of 
gossip whose whispers are the murmurs of fame, the 
book will prove a refreshment in many a tired mood. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Cyclopedia of American Literature, From the Earliest Pertod 
to the Present Day. By Evert A. and Geo. L. Duyckinck. 
Edited to Date by M. Laird Simons. 


In the year 1856, the brothers Duyckinck completed 
a work of great and long-sustained labor, their Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature. It was a field in 
which they were pioneers, and they had the usual 
difficulties and perils of pioneers. American litera- 
ture had been almost wholly neglected, as it was 
almost wholly disdained, by the American people; its 
productions were not only generally forgotten but 
hard to be got at; and it was only after great expense, 
and the toil of long research in many libraries that the 
indefatigable brothers achieved their task. The work 
which they produced was not without faults—of omis- 
sion and commission; but it was instantly recognized 
as the result of bonest effort, of industry, of literary 
enthusiasm and patriotic zeal. It was without a com- 
petitor, even as it had no predecessor; and it at once 
became a standard book of reference in every well ap- 
pointed library. As years wore on, the need of a new 
edition for corrections and additions had been appar- 
ent. Ten years after the work was published a thin 
Supplement was sent forth. For sore time, now, the 
work has been out of piint, and only to be picked up 
by good luck in the second-hand book shops. And 
now, more than twenty years after the book was 
begun, the pressure for a new and thoroughly revised 
and modernized edition can no longer be resisted. 
With the approbation of the surviving brother, Mr. 
Evert Duyckinck, the task of revision has been en- 
trusted to Mr. M. Laird Simons of Philadelphia, who 
has transferred the matter of the Supplement of 1866 
into the text of the original work; and has alsoinserted 
additions wherever required, besides new biographical 
sketches of authors who have risen to notice in recent 
years. Inthis labor Mr. Simons has had theadvantage 
of Mr. Duyckinck’s counsel, as well as of his inspection 
of the proof-sheets. The work is published in beauti- 
ful style, in numbers, by T. Elwood Zell, who has thus 
far issued the first seventeen parts of the series. We 
are, of course, compelled to defer our opinion upon the 
manner in which the editor has done his work until 
we can judge of it by an inspection of the whole. 


A RESUSCITATED LITERATURE. 


Records of the Past: Being English Translations of the As- 
syrian and yptian Monuments. Published under the 
Sanction of the Society of Biblical Archwlogy. Vol. 1. 
London: 8. Bagster & Sons. New York: J. Wiley & Son. 
No person interested in Biblical history and arche- 

ology will glance at the full title of this book without 

seeing its manifold and interesting relations to those 
studies. It is the first of a series to be brought out in 

England by oriental scholars, intended to place within 

the reach of English readers the most important results 

of the study and interpretation of Babylonian and As- 
syrian inscriptions and of Egyptian monuments. The 
present volume is restricted to Assyrian texts, of which 
the translations of fourteen are here given. These 
translations are made by different scholars, the princi- 
pal ones being H. Fox Talbot, Sir H. Rawlinson, and the 
Rev. A. H.Sayce. Each translator is made responsible 
for his own work, and at the head of each translation 
is a brief introductory notice stating where the text 
exists, and has been published, and whether it has been 
previously translated. The inscriptions here trans- 
lated were mostly made either on stone, or tablets, or 
cylinders of terra cotta; and the nature of each mon- 
ument is mentioned in connection with the transla- 
tion. The writings thus preserved and modernized 
are fine specimens of the tall talk of ancient oriental 
monarchs; and to most readers those will be the most 
interesting which are connected explicitly with names 
familiar to us inthe Bible. Thus, the following sen- 





tences are part of an inscription of King Sennacherib: 
“And Hezekiah, King of Judah, who had not bowed 
down at my feet, forty-six of his strong cities, his cas- 
tles, and the smaller towns in their neighborhood be- 
yond number, with warlike engines, I attacked and 
captured. 200,150 people, small and great, male and 
female, horses, mares, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep 
beyond number, from the midst of them I carried off 
and distributed them as spoil. He himself, like a bird 
in @ cage, inside Jerusalem his royal city I shut him 
up: siege-towers against him I constructed. .. . 
He himself, Hezekiah, the fearful splendor of my maj- 
esty had overwhelmed him.” 


NOTES. 


The second volume of The Conquest of Peru has 
been issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., in continuation 
of their new and revised edition of the writings of 
William H. Prescott. 


One of the most industrious, variously useful and 
benignant lives that ever any man lived was brought 
to its close when Charles Knight died last year. How 
he lived it, is told in part by himself in Passages from 
the Life of Charles Knight, edited by Mr. James Thorne 
and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It isa book of 
delightful reminiscences, and brings into its field the 
figures of some of the most interesting men and women 
of this century. 


Mr. George H. Calvert's historical tragedy, The 
Maid of Orleans, recently published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, is a fine study rendered with considerable 
imaginative grasp in delicate, pure and vivid English. 
There are many passages as good as this, in which the 
“ Maid”’ is speaking :— 

“ Brave Bertrand, thou 
Art one of those elected happiest men 
Who list to suck their sap from virtuous deeds. 
But, for the dangers of our coming journey, 
Give them no heed. They who commissioned me 
To this momentous work hold in their hands 
Enough continuous pliant threads of life 
To steer us through this angry labyrinth. 
Let me begone at once, Sir Baudricourt. 
Minutes weigh upon France like heaviest hours, 
So sleepless is the time with desolation.” 

The learned and venerable physician, Professor 
Charles J. Hempel, M.D., has just added to nis many 
eminent services in letters and science, by writing a 
synthetical and critical exposition of the doctrines of 
the Homeopathic school of medicine. His book is en- 
titled The Science of Homeopathy. It is published by 
Boericke & Tafel at Philadelphia. He gives a critical 
review of the current doctrines of his school, defines 
the homeopathic law from the standpoint of vitalism, 
and discusses the possibility of a scientific classification 
of drugs. In aiming to show the scientific basis of 
homeopathy, the author argues that chemical analysis 
is inadequate, and unreliable as a means of determin- 
ing the therapeutic powers of drugs, and of establish- 
ing the healing art on a scientific basis; he then pre- 
sents the homeopathic law of cure as a cosmogonical 
principle, and as the basis of therapeutic science, and 
teaches the correlation of artificially developed drug 
diseases and natural maladies. The book is written 
with great learning and philosophic breadth and vigor, 
and ought to prove, as the author hopes it may, “ both 
attractive and instructive to cultivated lay-readers.” 
For Homeopathy, in his opinion, “is not simply a 
technical science, it is pre-eminently nature’s philoso- 
phy, fraught with high common sense, and with in- 
spiring and fruitful life-truths, which may be perceived 
and enjoyed by every one who chooses to avail himself 
of God’s great gift to all men: the prerogative of an 
unshackled reason.” 


There are many senses in which Rome is the 
Eternal City, one sense being that of supplying the 
makers of books with an eternal supply of subjects. 
Mrs. H. R. Scott, who has already written one or two 
books on Africa, has given us the result of her visit to 
the city of the Cesars in a book which aims to bea 
sort of lively guide-book. It is named Rome As It Is, 
and gives descriptions of the principal objects of in- 
terest to be seen there to-day. The book appears to be 
done with some care and may have an instructive 
value, although its literary merits are not remarkable. 
It is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co.—From Nelson 
& Phillips we have The Catacombs of Rome, And 
Their Testimony Relative to Primitive Christianity, 
by the Rey. W. H. Withrow, a book of uncommon in- 
terest and importance. It furnishes the latest results 
of exploration in the Roman Catacombs, and points 
out with a vigor almost belligerent the bearing of 
these results upon the subject of primitive Christianity 
at Rome and the subsequent corruptions of it there. 
The author gives some hundreds of early Christian in- 
scriptions, the most of which have never before ap- 
peared in English. He has entered into his subject 
with great zest, and has certainly added to our means 
of understanding the condition of Early Christian 
Society and its contrast with that of modern Ro- 
manism. 


A Life That Speaketh is the title of a biography 
of Rev. Geo. P. Wilson, written by Daniel Clark 
Knowles, and published by Nelson & Phillips.—The 
Herald of Health for June is a strong number, having 
among its notable articles ‘‘The Summer Rest,’’ by 
Frank M. Hall, and ‘‘ Ozone, its Effects and Value,” by 
Rev. C. H. Brigham.—An admirable little treatise on 
The Revision of the English Version of the Bible, by 





Dorus Clarke, D.D., is pablished by the American 
Tract Society and by Hurd & Houghton.—Another 
contribution to the literature called into being by Dr. 
E. H. Clarke’s book is Woman's Education and Wom- 
an’s Health ; by George F. Comfort, A.M., of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, and Mrs. Anna Manning Comfort, | 
M.D. Published by T. W. Thurston & Co., Syracuse.— 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish a book of about sixty 
pages called Observations on the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of Cholera, the result of forty years’ experience, 
by John Murray, M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
late of Bengal.—A series of discourses suggested by 
the recurrence of the word “ precious” in the Epistles 
of St. Peter, originally delivered at the South Re- 
formed Church, New York, by its Pastor, the Rev. E. 
P. Rogers, D.D., is now published in book-form by 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.—A rather successful at- 
tempt to expound mechanical principles to children is 
made in a pictorial primer called The Mechanical 
Powers, Or, Six Friendly Giants, published at the 
Daily Advertiser office, Newark, N. J.—The American 
Tract Society publish Hannah’s Vow, Or, Hallowed 
Motherhood, by the Rev. Darwin Chichester. 


The following are the newly published novels 
which have reached us: From J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Paul Clifford and Godolphin, these being additional 
volumes in the new ‘Lord Lytton Edition” of Bul- 
wer’s novels.—From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Kate 
Kennedy, by Mrs. C. J. Newby.—From the American 
Sunday-School Union, Del Dunstan’s Childhood.— 
From T. Whittaker, The Cottage on the Shore; or, Lit- 
tle Given’s Story.—From the American Tract Society, 
Finding the Foot-Prints, by Sophie E. Eastman. 


All men are metaphysicians, the philosophers 
tell us; but it is no light task to bring the chaos of 
their self-knowledge into order, and, putting every- 
thing in its right place in the invisible Exhibition, to 
make a plain path winding about them. President 
Hopkins undertook to do this for the students of Wil- 
liams College, and his lectures have been published by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. under the title of an Out- 
line Study of Man. A somewhat novel use of the 
black-board was made to assist the students in follow- 
ing the exposition, and in discovering the relations of 
the different facts and classes of facts to each other. 
A number of diagrams accompany this volume to give 
the reader the same help. By lines and words the out- 
lines of the work are placed before the eye; beginning 
with a broad and simple foundation, and rising, like 
an ornate campanile, into a tall, complex and intricate 
superstructure. The work is restricted to what the 
title of the book demands. It is constructive only— 
not critical or controversial; and although its main 
object is metaphysical, the first fifty pages are given 
to two lectures—the first, to man’s place in the uni- 
verse, and the second to a very fresh and clear outline 
of physiology and anatomy—glancing, as the author 
passes, at the evidences of design and of the necessity 
of an origin by creation, furnished by the human 
body. In the mental philosophy which follows, and 
which our space will not permit us even to sketch, the 
general divisions, Intellect, Sensibility and Will are 
adopted. The reader will be greatly interested in the 
analysis of some of the intuitions. Dr. Hopkins holds 
that many of these which have been considered simple 
are complex, and that this will deliver us from not a 
few of the difficulties and disputes of the metaphysi- 
cians. For example, he endeavors to reconcile the ob- 
jective and subjective theories of beauty, by showing 
it to be both an idea and a feeling, a compound of in- 
tellectual perception and susceptibility, the product 
of a mental chemistry—to use his own happy illustra- 
tion—to be known and treated as one thing, as water 
is. The style of these lectures it would be difficult to 
praise too highly. It is colloquial crystal; and it 
should serve to attract more readers to the book than 
are usually drawu to the perusal of such works. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Eid receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 

confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 

Accompanying tabmoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Chichester, Rev. D., “* Hannah’s Vow,”.... Hurd & Houghton. 75 
Church, R.W., “The Sacred Poetry of Early Religions.” 

Macmillan. 5D 
Clarke, Dorus, “ Revision of the Bible,”’....Hurd & Houghton, fT) 
Comfort, G. F., “ Woman’s Education and Woman’s Health.’ 
T. W. Durston, Syracuse. 
“ Cottage on the Shore, The”’..............seeeeeeees T.Whittaker. 
Codman, John, * The Mormon Country.’’....._.. U. 8. Pub. Co. 
* Del Dunstan‘s Childhood..............++ Am. 8.8. Union, Phila. 
Fastman, &. E., “ Finding his Footprints.”’..Hurd & Houghton. 
Fetridge, W. P., “American Guide to Euro and the hg 
Harper & Brothers, 
Henry, Rev. C. 8., “About Men and Things.”....T. Whittaker. 
Lord Lytton, * Godolphin,” “ Paul Clifford.”. yes & Co. 
Matthews, Wm., ** The Great Conversers.’’....8. C. Griggs &Co. 
Masson, David, M.A., ‘* The Life of John Milton.” 
Macmillan (2 vols). 
Miller, Mary C.,“ Ned and Sidney.” Pres. B’d of Pub., Nashville. 
Moulton, Louise Chandler, ** Some Women’s Hearts.” 
Roberts Bros. 
Murray, M.D., John, “ Cholera, Its Treatment,” etc. 
Putnam's Sons. 
Newby, Mrs. C. J., ‘ Kate Kennedy.”........0-00seeee+ Peterson. 50 
Orcutt, Hiram, “The Parents’ Manual.” 
‘hompson, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Prescott, Wm. H., “ Conquest of Peru,” Vol. Il. 
B. TAgptqeots. 
yo 


J. 
Schaff & Prime, ** Evangelical Alliance Conference, 1 
Harper & Brothers. 


a 
Mrs. R. H., “R Et Is.”..... J.B Lippincott & Co. 
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— David, * Sermons.”’..W. B. een. Coane, Co., Chicago. 10 

. .D., William, “ Prayer an usiness. x 

enicgagrapeane ; , A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 35 
Taylor, B. F., ‘‘ The World on Wheels.”......8. C. Griggs & Co. 
Warden, Robert B., “ The Private Life and Public Services of 

Salmon P.Chase.’’....Wilstach, Baldwin & Co.,Cincinnati. 553 
Walker, D.D., James B., “* The Doctrine of te Holy Giri Co 

Yonge, Charlotte M., “ Scripture Readings.”........ Macmillan 150 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations. 


eonard Scott Pub. Co.) 
na N 


— Westminster Review. 
Tue Ants Gaede E ew York—Old and New, 


—Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering, 
Boston. 
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Business Department, 








Carpets. 

We replenish our stock of Carpets 
daily, keeping the assortment complete 
in every particular. Buyers will do well 
to examine styles and prices,and com- 
pare notes with any market in this 
country. We also deal largely in Lace 
‘Curtains, Window Shades, and Uphol- 
stery Goods. 

FOSTER BROTHERS, 
309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THe GorHaM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 
has become a household word for a 
household necessity. It is so perfect as 
to admit of noimprovement, It is pure. 











Lapres! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. Send stamp for Hyatt's Ladies’ 
Fashion Journal (sent free). Address 
Gero. W. Hyatt, 27 East 14th Street, New 
York City. 


Cheap European Tours. 


Messrs Cook, Son & JENKINS, of 261 Broad- 
way, New York, are now organizing another 
Special Tour to Europe, including the mid- 
summer months, on the same principle as 
that organized by them last year, when {148 
teachers, ministers and Professional men and 
women were enabled to see all the leading 
objects of interest in Europe for a very small 


6um. 

They have chartered the new and splendid 
steamer Bolivia, which = sail from New 
York, Tuesday, June 30th, fora Tour, Embrac- 
ing Scotland, England, Belgium, the Rhine, 
Bavaria, [taly, France, Switzerland, at a cost 
of $350, $450 and $550 gold, according to the 


ernie includes First Class Railways, Steam- 
ers, Stages, Hotels, and every necessary ex- 
— for the — journey. The party will 

e conducted by Mr. Thos. Cook, in person, 
from New York. 

Already a large number are booked for this 
Tour, but there are still a few choice births 
vaseee which may be bad upon application. 

By: Programmes, giving full particulars 
Tour, can be obtained by addressing 
A Son & Jenkins, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 

Cook’s Excursionist for June, American Edi- 
tion, contains Be ctireions t of upwards of 

1,200 Tours and Excursions to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, as well as to Europe 
and Around the World, showing the fares and 


i 

hese Tours can be commenced and ended 
atall important points. The Excursionist is 
sent by mail upon receipt of ten cents. 


Address 
Cook, Son & JENKINS, 
261 Broadway Cor Warren 8t., N. Y. 


There is no Royal Road 


to anything worth Raving and even in the use 
of the sewing machine there are difficulties 
which every learner must overcome before 
becoming proficient. The “ Wilcox & Gibbs”’ 
sewing machine, however, presents fewer dif- 
ficulties than any, and its value surpasses all. 


| Why 

don’t you send for Gline’s Slate Paint, and 

keep your roof from leaking ? Lot ge eco- 

nomical, durable. Testimonials free. cal 

agents wanted. We have no connection with 

Berties 5 who copy our My eg N. Y.- 
Roofing Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


Ladies Careful of their Feet 


Always wear ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes, 
and buy none other. A dark line around the 
sole near the edge shows where the channel is 
cut. No more ragged soles. Make your dealer 
get them for you. 


Persons Afraid to Laugh, 


lest ge poms disclose the discoloration of 
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Many of our ladies compicin of being de- 
frauded in buying Spool Silks, in some in- 
stances getting not more than one-half the 
number of te ards represented. Every spool 
of the Eureka Silk is warranted full length 
and perfect in every respect. 





THURsSTON's Ivory PEARL TootHn Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean — hom meng the gums 
heathy. Sold b and 50 cs om 
wre bots bottle. Wel 5 & i ott, . Gold St., N. Y., 

esale Agents 


. on Soe American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
nee, take no other, much better and 
less = the cost of imported sardines. 
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An Old Piano hv."8—Removal— 


a heir 
Campers & SON havo remo..” “Caine 
new warerooms in “A ton Bw. 
No. 306 4th Avenue, New York. 

etn “ Chambers ‘Pianos’ « are widely known 

as ‘Sterling Pianos’’—thoroughly made, of 

first class and long seasoned materials, = are 
justly yoy for their melodious, — 
— — tone, and delicate coupon 
touch, as well as for their pen durability, 
standing long and well in tune; and Messrs. 
Chambers guarrantee that each Piano shall 
rovean Advertisement of many years’ stand- 
ng, of the Sterling em po of their work, 

and th therefore a safe and profitable invest- 
ment to the buyer. Persons at a distance, 
who cannot come to make their selection, 
may rely on the filling of their Orders by 
Letters as satisfactorily as if they were present 
“in persona. 
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Gongs OF LOVE 


For Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“* The Song Queen,”’ * The Song King,” &c. 
The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both for children and adults, guarantees 
the success of his 


SONGS of LOVE, 


FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 

It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist children in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. Every Superintendent and 
Teacher should examine 


FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
It contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 30 
cents, post-paid. $3.60 per cozen. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





DD TS0N & CO.’S 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Price of cach Book in Boards, $2.50, 
Cloth, $3.00, Full Gilt, $4.00. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal. 
SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Music. Instru- 
mental. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
HOMB CIRCLE VOL. I. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE VOL. Il. Instrumental. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. Instrumental. 





Large splendid books of bound music, 200 to 2 
pages, full sheet music size,and contain a very 
large proportion of all the good sheet music ever 
published. 

Sold by all dealers. Either book sent post-paid 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE BEST. 
T a 


CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, GEo. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 


Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 


est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CHURCH CHOIRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 


lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 

THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


or 
NEW YORK. 


140 to 146 pb. ~voadway,. 


i’. S. WINSTON, Presiac™ 
Organized in 1843. 


7 goer D holder gains to an equitable 
share ott early surplus. No stockholders. 
Polict es of Life Insurance in force. 
Thsuriog about . 
It has paid $22,979 230.00 in cash to widows and 
oumane and other beneficiaries. $5,379,664.00 were 


80 paid in the a 3. 

Its asse' rely invested, are. ..... $65.609,837 67 

Surplus over a Habilities | SSR 8,727,785 08 
uses of all approved forms issued on sound 


uy ‘the act of the Company its business is limited 
,000 insured lives. 

“sales A. McCurRDY, Vice-President. 

oun % STUART, Secretary. 

w. . BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
Sone, Iifinois, Wisconsin, lowa,and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 
. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark. N. J. 
A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 


ne 

O. F. BRESER, General Agent for Virginia, West 
Cisginte. District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
= y, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 

“—e and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
goun JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. 'Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgi gins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western yew York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JouN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
re y, Long Island, and Staten —_ Address 
Little and Raymond, 122 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 

New Haves, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonk kers, N. ¥. 

AMos D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. L, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
SOnens, and Dakota and Wyoming ‘Territories. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
LE, General . 7 for Maine and New 

Ham a, Portland 

. NUXEM, General ¢geat for Pennsylvania 

and Delaware. ‘Addre: nuxem, Bates & Lam- 

bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia Pa. 


Mfc HANICAL LAMP.-—Burns Kerosene 
without Chimney, Smoke or Smell. Equal to 
Gas. Will not blow out; cannot ex soe. Send 

for circular. MECHANIC ALL 
138 C \namibase Breet. 








OOKS.—D. Van Nostrand Murray and 27 

Warren St., New York, 223 Serr! mporter 

of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Catalogue 

of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuild- 

ng, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Drawing, 

Hivotriet ty, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, Iron, 
Hydraulics, etc., etc. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


magnificent Stock of 
English and Americas Books 


on hanc 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 
en Stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, 3 Beekman St. 
pposite New Post-oftice. 








PARK Have made aerengomente su y 
their customers with th Lid 

PORT WINE, hE at 

& oa N Y.. by Dr. E. Ware Syl- 

vanes, from the Oporto Grape. By 

n improved process of fermenta- 

TILFOR tion 41 per cent. of the medicinal 

and nutritive properties of the 

grape are retained in the wine, and as it is absolutely 
pure, free from all additions of spirits or drugs, 

and pleasant to the it is especially adapted 

to the wants of Church “elkecmn invalids, and the 

public generally. Four years old wine, warranted 

mre, only $12 per doz. Order of PARK & TIL- 

ORD, 92! lad or TILFORD & Co., No. 10 

Fourth Avenue. 
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WHOEVER 


Wants a good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
& Co., addressing themeither at New 





York, Boston, Chicago, Cincin nati, 
or San Francisco, for their circular 
and terms to canvass:."8 for the Chris. 
tian Union. For a business which 
can be started without capital, it is the 
most profitable occupation in the land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman ean bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see. 


THE ADVANCE. 


Weekly, $3 a year. 
A Live Religious Family Newspaper. 


It has long numbered among its contributors 
most of the living writers whose brilliant abilities 
have contributed to the fame and influence of 
American religious journals. 

Its corps of editorial writers is the largest and 
ablest that has ever united to labor upon any 
Western weekly newspaper. Few papers any- 
where rival it in this respect. 

By recent great enlargements and improvements 
its value and attractions have been vastly in- 
creased, in a number of important particulars 
oaee | it beyond the rivalry of any similar pub- 


aa real worth and rare attractions may be bes 
ppreciated by examining a specimen copy, which 
ih be sent 4 three-cont 8 = to any one re- 
questing. Or, to those who would like an oppor- 
tunity to MSS. test its merits, we will send it 

On Trial 
THREE MONTHS for 

50 Cents. 
WANTED at once, a special local agent in 
] every clty, village, and neighbor- 
peed in the United States. In addition to THE 
ADVANCE, we have . —- -* of important enter- 
er rises to place in the charge of competent persons. 
y unique plans of work which we have adopted, 
extraordinary results are attained, and no can- 
vassing is epee. The business is pleasant 
every way; will not need to interfere with other 
business, nor even with home duties. Ladies, stu- 
dents, teachers, ministers and men who have other 
business, will find it to their interest to learn the 


full details, which will be sent on request. Enclose 
three-cent stamp. 


dress rr a Thr 
THE ADVANCE 
151 and 153 Fifth Ave,, Chicago. 
OUR MORNING GUIDE. 
A BEAUTIFUL, ILLUSTRATED SET vOnts- 
LY SABBATH-SCHOUL PAP 
ALEXANDER CLARK, + wll 
PURE, EVANGELICAL, HEARTY. 
ee. a year; SS copies #7; SO copies, $12. Srre- 


N COPIES FREE. Address JAMES ROBISON, 
Publisher. 9 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














a | Bg ts CELEBRATED GOLDEN PENS. 
am. and Ladies.) Best in the 
Work anvil’ last longer, write smoother than any 
other. Warranted not to corrode. Fiexible and 
Durable. Try them. 1 doz. in gilt box, post pane 
30 cts. 4 boxes, $1.00. 1 gross, $2 ). A. CHAPIN 
& SON, Agents, Hartford, Conn. ‘agai wanted. 
Send for circular. 


Buy BOYNTON’S Celebrated 


«GAS TIGHT BRICK-SET FURN A E. 
ANDER” Portable FURSAC 
ONE - ALTIVO RE” Fire-Place Heater. 
“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Oven Ken ee 
HEATING, COOKING & LAUNDRY 8 STO 
mt ICHARDSON BOY NTON & 08. 
232 and 24 Water St., WN. ¥ Send for circular. 











OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y— 
Course of hareid compre ‘hensive. usic and Fine 
Arts aspecial 7; Instruction thorough. Second 
term begins Feb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Principai and Proprietor. 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y 


82” Salary paid while practicing. Address with 
stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Supt. Oberlin, O. 


BOYS Learn Penmanship at Home. Send 
Stamp for Specimens, &c., to 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Elizabeth, N. . J. an 
MASSACHUSETTS 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Eleventh Annual Report sent gratis to all om. 
cants. Examination for admission July ith. Next 


year begins August 27th. For information address 
Pres't W. 8. CLARK, Amherst, Mass. 











Burglar and Fire-Proof Safes, 


THE ORIGINAL ALUM PATENT, 


Send for catalogue giving full particulars and 
references. 


Valentine & Butler Safe & Lock Co., 
298 Broadway, N. Y. 


A DNERTISERS } Send twenty-five cents to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 
for their Pamphlet of one hundred pages, containing 
lists of 3,000 newspapers, and estimates showing 
cost of advertising. 


O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing Presses, are 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co., 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 


SENT FREE! Pavrit' Catalogue of Novel- 
ties, Books, Games, etc., FREE for address of three 


Country School Teachers 
‘Address ‘CLIPPER, Elsie, Mich. 




















REMIN 
SEWING-MACHINES, FIRE-ARMS, 


The REMINGTON SEWING-MACHINE ‘as 
COMBINATION of good qualities, namely: Light 
PERFECT LOCK STITCH. 

It is a Shuttle Machine with automatic DROP FEED. 

The REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE has received 
States, and without effort took the grand MEDAL 
awarded at the late VIENNA EXPOSITION. 

The REMINGTON WORKS also manufacture 
SHOT-GUN, snap and positive action, with patent 
ness—and the CELEBRATED REMINGTON RI 
MENTS—and renowned throughout the world for 
KINDS OF PISTOLS; Rifle Canes, METALLIC CAR 

AGRICTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—Improved 
CULTIVATORS, ROAD SCRAPERS, PATENT EXCA 
BRIDGES, etc. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Send 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Altoona, Cin 
burgh. New York Offices: Arms, 281 and 283 Broad 
Street) one door from Broadway). 








GTON 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


sprung rapidly into favor as possessing the BEST 
running, smooth, noiseless, rapid, durable, with 


DESIGN BEAUTIFUL and construction the very best. 


premiums at many Fairs throughout the United 
OF PROGRESS—the highest order of Medal that was 


the new DOUBLE-BARRELLED BREACH-LOADING 
joint check, a marvel of beauty, finish and cheap- 
FLES—ADOPTED by NINE DIFFERENT GOVERN- 
Military, Hunting and Target purposes—ALL 
TRIDGES, etc. 

MOWING MACHINES, STEEL PLOWS, STEEL HOES, 
VATORS, HAY TEDDERS, CoTTON GINS, IRON 
for Circulars. 

cinnati, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Albany and Pitts- 
way. Sewing-Machines, Madison Square, 23d 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Ed rtmeni.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be dressed 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, | if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient pomepe stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 


The Publi. partment contains nothing but matters 
relating to the Seaiuaie ¢ of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 


The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
‘reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
aa rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 

lind” advertisements, and, so far as caretul scrutiny will effect 
it, Pall objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monrve 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 





Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 














The Presbyterian laments that ‘beyond all 
doubt a lafge element is yearning for the inclusion 
of Unitarians and Universalists within the pale of 
recognized evangelical fellowship.” To this the 
(Universalist) Leader replies : 

**Perhaps it may sooth the grief of our neighbor to be as- 
sured that the yearning is not all on one side. The Univer- 
salists and Unitarians reciprocate the feeling; they have 
been yearning for the inclusion of the ‘ evangelical’ brothers 
for a long time.” 

“And they cast down every man his rod, and 
they became serpents. But Aaron’s rod swallowed 
up their rods.” (Za. xii., 12.) This is all very 
well among snakes. But for any Christian sect to 
try to swallow all others is poor business. There 
must yet be churches that shall be Christian 
enough to retain members who do not limit their 
philosophy to the creeds of men, and gentlemanly 
enough to let other churches thrive without a de- 
sire to swallow them. 

——__ ope ——_ 

The American Board makes an appeal to its 
friends which ought to meet with a swift and 
hearty response. Its receipts for the current year 
have fallen far behind those of former years. The 
eight months up to May ist have yielded only 
$260,000, and the remaining four months should 
bring in $258,000 to carry out the appropriations. 
Some of the largest givers are crippled by financial 
troubles, and the sorely-needed help must come 
largely from those who are not rich. The Board 
earnestly asks that pastors will make a special ap- 
peal to their churches from the pulpits, and we hope 
the request will be widely heeded. The foreign 
missionary work, with its army of self-denying and 
heroic workers, is the very last that should be left 
to suffer. We see that the Presbyterians have this 
year done nobly in this matter. They have almost 
wiped out a debt of $128,000, and in addition have 
carried their contributions close up to half a mill- 
ion—an advance of $40,000 on the preceding year. 
The striking fact is added that within the year 
their mission churches have increased their mem- 
ship by 1,400—twenty-five per cent. 

—— +> - 

The secession of Bishop Cummins from the 
Episcopal Church, notwithstanding the severe 
censures which it has brought upon him, has 
opened the eyes of multitudes in that church to 
the necessity of some decisive measures of resist- 
ance to the ritualizing and Romanizing practices 
so long tolerated within its pale. It is distinctly 
seen that, if such action is longer delayed, the 
seceding Bishop is likely to have a great multitude 
of followers, both among the clergy and the laity. 
Several dioceses have already shown by their ac- 
tion the prevailing anxiety on this subject; and, 
unless we mistake the signs of the times, the Gen- 
eral Convention, to be held in October next, is 
likely to take some very decided steps for ridding 
the church of its Romanizing tendencies. The or- 
ganization of the Reformed Episcopal Church has 
opened a door so convenient and inviting to men 
of Protestant and Episcopal convictions that they 
can be restrained from passing through it only by 
a prompt redress of the grievances against which 
they have so long protested. The diocese of Vir- 
ginia, with but one dissenting voice, has instruct- 
ed its delegates to the General Convention ‘to 
use their earnest endeavors to obtain efficient 
legislation for the removal of Romish doctrines 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
enforcement of such legislation by discipline.” It 
declared its opinion that no legislation would be 
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efficient which should not forbid - the 92 minis- 
tration of the holy communion ‘the use of in- 
cense, the placing or retaining a crucifix in any 
part of the church, the tarrying a cross in proces- 
sion in the church, the use of lights on or about 
the communion table, the elevation of the ele- 
ments, the mixing of water with the wine, the 
washing of the priest’s hands, bowings, crossings, 
prostrations, reverences,” ete. Such legislation, 
it was thought, would obviate any necessity for 
revising the Prayer-book. 

oe - 

Think of it! Nineteen members of the United 
States Senate voted squarely for woman suffrage 
on Thursday last. The bill to organize the Terri- 
tory of Pembina came up, when Mr. Sargent of 
California moved an amendment that the right to 
vote should not be restricted on account of race, 
color, or sex. Messrs. Sargent, Stewart of Nev., 
Morton of Ind., Carpenter of Wis., Ferry of Mich. 
and Flanagan of Tex., all spoke in favor of the 
amendment, and Mr. Merrimon of North Carolina 
opposed it. The proposition was lost by 19 yeas 
to 27 nays. Those who voted in the affirmative 
were : 

YrAs—Messrs. Anthony of R. I., Carpenter of Wis., Chand- 
ler of Mich., Conover of Fla., Ferry of Mich., Flanagan of 
Tex., Gilbert of Fla., Harvey of Kan., Mitchell of Or., Morton 
of Ind., Patterson of 8. C., Pratt of Ind., Sargent of Cal., 
Sprague of R. I., Stewart of Nev., Tipton of Neb., Washburn 
of Mass., West of La. and Windom of Minn. 

Here it will be seen are the names of the two Sen- 
ators from Rhode Island, of the two from Michi- 
gan, of the two from Indiana, and of the successor 
of Charles Sumner. Messrs. Dorsey of Arkansas, 
Spencer of Ala., and Logan of IIl., would have 
voted also in the affirmative, but were “ paired.” 
The bill itself was defeated, 29 to 19. 

2 -—— 

The Civil Rights Bill deals with an exceedingly 
difficult question. Its principle, that all citi- 
zens should have equal rights, without regard to 
previous condition, can hardly be disputed. That 
all persons, without regard to color, should have 
a right to public conveyances, to inns, and to en- 
trance into halls thrown open to the public, is 
certain ;—and we anticipate, after a little while, 
no difficulty in enforcing these rights. Indeed, 
throughout the North the public almost without 
an effort have yielded to respectable colored peo- 
ple almost every ordinary right, and in the regions 
where it has not been done the tendency is in that 
direction. But when in the South the attempt 
shall be made to open mixed schools, and especially 
in districts where the white population is small and 
the colored large, it would not be surprising if the 
result were disastrous to the whites, and when the 
proportion is the other way, disastrous to the 
colored people. Nothing is less subject to legisla- 
tion than tastes and social prejudices. Wherea 
law has respect to single actions, such as tax-pay- 
ing, voting, etc., it may be enforced by exterior 
authority. But, where the law has respect toa 
line of continuous and social matters, such as sit- 
ting together in schools, dwelling together in fam- 
ilies, it is likely to be ineffectual. There are three 
elements that tend to produce social equality— 
moral excellence, intellectual culture, and wealth. 
As fast as the colored people of the South are edu- 
cated, are morally trustworthy, become wealthy, 
they will need no laws to give them all the posi- 
tion which they need. It is to be hoped that this 
difficult legislation may be so administered as to 
bring blacks and whites into kindlier relations, 
and not to widen the distance between them. 

—_——__>e—__—__ 

The Unitarians sent to New York this year fora 
man to preside at their great Festival in Boston, 
choosing for that purpose Mr. Elliot C. Cowdin, 
one of our most honorable and honored mer- 
chants. Mr. Cowdin, on taking the chair, made 
an address, in which he gave a very striking illus- 
tration of the abatement of religious bigotry in 
thfs city within the last half century. He calls to 
mind the fact that in 1819 application was made 
in vain to a large number of churches in New 
York for the use of their places of worship, at a 
time when their congregations would not be there- 
by inconvenienced, for the delivery of a discourse by 
the Rev. Dr. Channing. The halls of many charita- 
ble societies were asked for with no better success. 
At length, in the face of strenuous opposition, 
and mainly by the influence of the late Dr. John 
W. Francis, the hall of the Medical College, in Bar- 
clay street, was obtained ; and therein the simple, 
fervid Boston divine preached to a large audience. 
The trustees of the college were severely censured 
for allowing their hall to be used for such a pur- 
pose. Said the Rev. John M. Mason, then at the 
head of the Presbyterian clergy of this city, to Dr. 











Francis: ‘You doctors have been engaged in a 
wrongful work; you have permitted heresy to 
come in among us, and have countenanced its 
appreach. You have furnished accommodations 
for the Devil’s disciples.” Dr. Francis replied : 
‘““ We saw no such evil in an act of religious tolera- 
tion; nor is one individual member responsible 
for the acts of an entire corporation.” ‘You are 
all equally guilty,” retorted the reverend doctor, 
with enkindled warmth. ‘‘Do you know what 
you have done? You have advanced infidelity by 
complying with the request of these skeptics.” 
Over against this exhibition of intolerance Mr. 
Cowdin sets the fact, that during the past winter, 
the Rev. Dr. Peabody, a disciple of Channing, and 
in close accord, upon every essential doctrine, with 
his departed teacher and guide, was invited to de- 
liver a course of lectures before the students of 
Union Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), on 
the Comparative Evidences of Science and Chris- 
tianity. The lectures were given, not in an ob- 
scure hall, but in the most elegant and spacious 
Presbyterian church of the city, and to an 
audience composed of the <lite of Metropolitan 
Presbyterianism. At the close of the course, Dr. 
Peabody was publicly thanked for his labors, in 
addresses of a highly complimentary character by 
the President of the Union Seminary, Rev. Dr. 
William Adams, one of the most trusted and hon- 
ored leaders of the Presbyterian Church in Amer- 
ica; Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, a learned and 
eloquent professor of the Seminary ; and the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, the celebrated Presbyterian 
preacher in Fifth Avenue. Welt does Mr. Cowdin 
say: ‘‘Surely, the world moves.” It is not that 
Doctors Adams, Hitchcock and Hall are not as 
earnest and as sound in their Presbyterianism as 
Dr. Mason was fifty-five years ago, but that the 
bigotry and exclusiveness of the former period has 
passed away. For that let us all give thanks to 
God. 











THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


RT, long ago selecting Washington as the 
museum Of her failures, has set up so many 
‘awful examples” in that luckless capital by way 
of warning and correction to architect, painter, 
and sculptor, that she thereby defeats her own 
praiseworthy end. Vice, whether in morals, or 
marbles, or pigments, is a monster of so frightful 
mien, as, to be hated, needs but to be seen; yet, 
seen too oft, familiar with her face, we first en- 
dure, then pity, then embrace. Wherefore it is 
that even men of artistic conscience accept the 
artistic enormities of Washington almost without 
protest. And wherefore, also, it may be that the 
most conspicuous failure within the municipality, 
the Washington Monument, has been so long left 
in a hideous incompleteness. 

The approach of the Centennial celebration 
seems to have quickened some freshman member 
of Congress, not yet dulled by contemplation of 
it into indifference, to offer a resolution of inquiry 
as to the practicability of finishing this neglected. 
obelisk in season to exhibit its completed tasteless 
ness to the assembled nations in 1876. The Com- 
mittee’s report upon the question, now published, 
is so unpleasant a dose that it ought to put us to 
our purgation. That national ‘‘ bounce,” which 
breaks out of the average citizen like a spring 
rash, might be at least subdued by such remedies, 
one would think. For here is a history of ineffi- 
ciency, dullness, and ingratitude, which Justice, 
as her sternest condemnation, is forced to call 
American. 

As early as 1783 the Continental Congress voted 
an equestrian statue in honor of George Washing- 
ton. But even this foremost man of all the world 
could not command the immortality of bronze 
and marble. The little nation was careful and 
troubled about many things. Without, possible 
foreign alliances menaced her. Within, probable 
bankruptcy, the danger of division on the ques- 
tion of slavery, Indian troubles, want of unity in 
council, enmities engendered of party feeling, kept 
her harassed and pre-occupied. For sixteen years 
the project of the statue slept. The death of 
Washington roused the Congress of 1799 to a late 
repentance. It re-voted to deposit his remains 
beneath a monument to be erected in the city 
which bore his name, but it did not vote the neces- 
sary appropriation. Thirty-four years afterwards 
certain private citizens formed an association for 
the purpose of raising money and attempting the 
work. Though Chief-Justice Marshall was its first 
president and Ex-President Madison its second, 
and though many eminent men and women sup- 
ported the objects of this society, fifteen more 
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years passed before even the corner-stone of the 
Washington Monument was laid. In 1854, how- 
ever, two hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
had been expended upon the undertaking, and 
their equivalent of one hundred and seventy per- 
pendicular feet of marble shaft cumbered the 
ground behind the White House. 

Then did this mendicant monument enter upon 
a career of begging such as the most obsequious 
of genteel paupers must have blushed at. The 
doubtful machinery of church fairs was put in 
motion. Reluctant pennies were solicited from 
unable pockets. Men and women hawked the 
virtues of the monument about the country as if 
it were a patent pill. Of course this sort of agency 
blunted the delicacy of the agents. A Ladies’ As- 
sociation took up the work and became conspic- 
uous for inharmony and the uttering of railing 
accusations one against another. Meantime a few 
adventurous patriots made pilgrimages to Mount 
Vernon where the dead hero slept, and contented 
their sense of gratitude, perhaps, with bringing 
away some forbidden relic for memory, while the 
rest of the nation went about their business, no 
more concerned about a monument to Washing- 
ton than a tomb to Achilles. 

As the result of these solicitings four feet have 
been added to the shaft in the last twenty years. 
With the annual receipts the Association now con- 
trives to pay the annual expense of care-taking. 
It has fifteen thousand dollars in reserve. New 
York has promised ten thousand dollars on con- 
dition that the work shall be finished, to which 
gratuity New Jersey adds three thousand, Minne- 
sota two thousand, and California one thousand a 
year until the monument is finished. 

The shaft was originally intended to rise six hun- 
dred feet in air. This was to show the superiority 
of the American civilization to the Egyptian, it 
being well known that the great pyramid of Cheops, 
the highest edifice in the world, is only four hundred 
and eighty feet high. But while the descendants 
of Cheops must blush at thought of the poor ambi- 
tion of their ancestor, they can comfort themselves 
with the reflection that at least the family pyramid 
will not blow over some gusty morning—an assur- 
ance which cannot be felt concerning our sky-pierc- 
ing monument. Indeed, the engineers who have 
recently examined the structure advise that the 
shaft shall be stopped at the altitude of four hun- 
dred feet, and the huge prospective colonnade at its 
base reformed altogether, that the dangerous weight 
of the original design may be materially lessened. 
Of course the plans of the architect are all lost. 
That scattering is a part of the general shiftlessness 
that has blighted the project of the memorial from 
the beginning. But it is now estimated that on 
the reduced scale proposed the structure can be fin- 
ished for three hundred and ten thousand dollars. 

It must be admitted that the Washington Mon- 
ument will not be a pretty thing when done. But 
no agglomeration of brick and marble could be so 
unsightly as the utter indifference of the people 
to the memory of Washington, and to their own 
reputation for gratitude. It is feared by many 
thoughtful men that the earlier virtues of the 
Republic, without which it cannot long flourish 
and of which Washington was the representative, 
are dying out. The contemplation of nobleness 
quickens nobleness. We ought to multiply me- 
morials of that elder day when personal self-sacri- 
fice and official purity seemed matters of course to 
public men. Above all we ought to make real that 
shadowy demi-god whom we call Washington, 
whose example is full of staunch human excel- 
lence, whose modesty, and scrupulousness, and 
exact honesty, and conscientiousness in detail, and 
spotless honor,-show white indeed against the 
slipshod patriotism and frontier honesty of this 
generation. 

We Americans begin the most enormous enter- 
prises with the most cheerful confidence in our 
lucky star. A Washington Monument which 
should cost a million of dollars was undertakén 
without a doubt that eagles and half-eagles would 
roll up to the base of the pantheon and cry out to 
be spent. Some other scheme of equal vastness 
and of greater visible utility immediately after- 
ward absorbing us, we dropped the toy of the 
monument and picked up the new bauble to toss 
it down in favor of a fresher plaything. Now our 
patient Uncle Sam is asked to complete the unfin- 
ished shaft which we children have forgotten. It 
is a serious question whether Government ever 
ought to undertake this sort of business, But if it 
beachoice between buying us the proposed pretty 
amusement of a World’s Fair and abolishing the 
shabby shamefulness of the Washington Monu- 
ment, good patriots cannot hesitate as to its duty. 
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WHILE THEY WERE ABOUT IT. 


rT\HERE is a nameless curse, according to Jewish 

tradition, laid on him who shall unveil to 
vulgar eyes the sacred secrets of the Talmud, or 
touch, with profane hand, upon its mysteries. 
Poor Emanuel Deutsch, that scholarly servant of 
the British Museum, writhing in his latter days 
with the tortures of an incurable disease, cried out 
in half-earnest that the curse was upon him! He 
had meddled with the mystery ; he had even ren- 
dered it into Gentile speech ; and, in very sooth, 
the tortures of Tophet seemed heaped upon him, 
even in this life; ‘‘ Tophet ordained of old.” 

Our brethren of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
in council lately assembled in this city, have had 
no such fear before theireyes. Albeit the Rubrics 
and the Book of Prayer are for a churchman the 
very arcanum of his faith, they have laid upon it, 
in no timid nor time-serving spirit, their searching 
and sifting hands. They have freely stricken out 
passages here and there which seem to them in- 
appropriate, or to convey false ideas. 

Even the stately marriage service is stripped of 
some of its ceremonial. There is one significant 
omission to begin with,—the words ‘‘ with ail my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” Seeing it is not 
well for the prayer-book to say one thing, and the 
law-book another, it is perhaps wisdom on this 
point to bring the Church and State into line. 

Again, in the concluding prayer, the passage, 
‘‘that as Isaac and Rebecca lived faithfully to- 
gether, so may these persons surely perform and 
keep the vow and covenant between them made,” 
is dropped as ‘‘ inappropriate.” In the patriarch- 
al marital relations of old, when the wife was but 
the first and most honored servant of her lord, it 
was perhaps perfectly natural for her to seek by 
stratagem and deceit the darling wish of her heart. 
Rebecca’s device to secure the succession to her 
favorite son is not hallowed by the record where it 
stands. The cunning of the Hebrew woman, in 
her husband’s old age and infirmity, is surely no 
pattern for the young wife of to-day. This blun- 
dering anachronism which has escaped criticism 
hitherto by virtue of its sweet, devotional sur- 
rounding, is very properly excised in the new 
ritual of the Reformers. They recognize that the 
true marriage is simply the highest of all good 
fellowship, based on mutual and transparent con- 
fidence. Or, rather, they seem about to recognize 
it, and stop short. For the words ‘‘ man and wife” 
they substitute husband and wife, as a clearer ex- 
pression of the relation. Though mann and hus- 
band are convertible terms in the old German 
speech, and mann and weid are husband and wife. 

But, while they were about it, why could they 
not have stricken out three little words, alike de- 
grading to the husband who receives the vow and 
the wife who pledges it—‘‘ And to obey” ? 

Why should not it be an equal promise? Why 
sholud the wife pledge herself to obey when it is 
beyond all human prediction to forecast the terms 
or the nature of her obedience, and when it is very 
certain that she will not unless she chooses, and 
when it is not always certain that she could obey 
even if she would ? 

Marriage is, and is not, an apprenticeship for 
life. It isin one sense; in that the husband and 
wife are mutual learners and teachers, and that 
the journey-work goes on through life. It is not 
an apprenticeship in the sense of master and ser- 
vant, which the promise to obey converts it to. 
Individuality in opinion, harmony in action, make 
the only marriage worth the name. 

In the simple service of the Quaker Church the 
word obey does not enter. Husband and wife 
pledge each other word for word alike, ‘‘ to be lov- 
ing and faithful until death shall separate us.” 

What concord like to that in Quaker house- 
holds ! What sweet serenity of wedded peace! The 
Quaker wife, fettered by no promise to surrender 
her individuality or her judgment, recognized as 
a true and equal help-meet, is the shining exem- 
plar of gracious wifehood and motherhood. Look- 
ing well to the ways of her household, sharing her 
husband’s business counsels, active in the un- 
worldly affairs of her sect, organizing and manag- 
ing public charities, lifting up her voice in assem- 
blies of the faithful, we think of her always as 
vested in the purity and beauty of the lilies. How 
much of this faculty of ‘‘ affairs” and modest fear- 
lessness in the path of duty does not spring direct- 
ly from the untrameled conditions of her married 
life! How much of womanly growth is due to the 
perfect equality in which she stands serene! And 
sO we are very sorry that, considering all things, 
our brethren, while they were about it, did not 
expunge those three ugly little words, ‘‘ And to 
obey.” 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—The Dunkards, a pretty numerous sect insome 
of the Middle and Western States, have been holding a 
convention at Girard, Il., at which five hundred of 
their preachers were present. They are in some re- 
spects like the Quakers, though very unlike them in 
others. One of their peculiarities is the “ greeting one 
another with a holy kiss,’’ in compliance with an 
apostolic injunction. The question came up in the 
Convention, whether the white brethren and sisters 
should bestow this osculatory greeting upon the col- 
ored members! The problem was a tough one, and was 
only settled by a compromise, permitting each local 
church to make its own rule on the subject. It was 
decided that members of the church should neither 
join farmers’ clubs, nor “keep the ungodly piano, or 
any other musical instrument.” 

—The woman suffragists of New England held 
their usual convention and festivalin Boston last week. 
At the latter appeared the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of 
Park Street Church, “ more to do himself an honor,” 
as he said, “and to put himself right on the record, 
than to confer any favor upon the management of the 
meeting, or upon the audience.”” He avowed his sym- 
pathy with the woman-suffrage movement, and pre- 
dicted its success. 

—People may say what they will of the women’s 
temperance crusade, but one thing is certain, viz: that 
it has had a mighty effect in advancing the cause in 
every part of the country. At no former time was 
there so much earnest discussion of the subject in all 
its bearings, or a wider or firmer purpose to put down 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks. Rhode Island has 
just enacted a prohibitory law, and on every side peo- 
ple are considering as never before how the country 
can be redeemed from the crimes and woes of intem- 
perance. 

—Hon. John A. Dix, and President F. A. P. 
Barnard, of Columbia College, in compliance with a 
request made by Prof. Agassiz before his death, have 
been appointed members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Anderson School of Natural History at Penikese 
Island. The other members of the Board are Alexan- 
der Agassiz (President), Thomas G. Cary (Treas.), Martin 
Brimmer, and Theodore Lyman—all of Massachusetts. 


—Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jersey, in his ad- 
dress to the Diocese, denounced the ‘“schismatical 
action of the Right Rev. Dr. Cummins as “ ungodly, 
unchurchly, and ungenerous,”’ and then, without even 
stopping to wipe bis lips, exhorted the brethren to 
“seek to fill their thoughts and labors with the loving 
spirit of Christ.’”’ If the heart of the Bishop bad been 
filled with that ‘loving spirit,” could he have applied 
to Bishop Cummins those ugly epithets? 

—An article on page 442 of this paper presents 
briefly some facts in regard to the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law recently enacted in this State. We regard 
the priuciple as not only sound, but of great impor- 
tance; the details of the measure seem wise, and we 
trust that it will have the hearty support of the com- 
munity, aud be thoroughly enforced. 

—Whatever else may be said of our Baptist 
brother, Dr. Fulton, no one can deny that, by his 
whole-hearted earnestness, he makes many warm 
friends. His congregation believes in him unreserved- 
ly, and, to show their appreciation of his services, they 
propose to mark the close of his first year among them 
by a Social Festival on Thursday evening of this week. 
May they have a good time, and may Dr. Fulton’s 
ministry increase in fruitfulness to the end. 


—The Presbyterian scents heresy in our affirma- 
tion that “the strength of Christianity is in truths 
deep-bedded in human nature, and as immovable as 
the Eternal Rock.” What, then, will it say to this 
from the hard-headed, stiff-necked Christian Intelli- 
gencer? “The perpetual warrant for its (the Gospel of 
Christ’s) existence is in human natureitself. Mankind 
wants it. There is an instinct in every man which 
cries out for the living God, and the Divine Word is 
the answer to that instinct. There is a burden on 
every soul, heavy and grievous, and the hand to lift 
that burden is the hand of the all sympathizing 
Christ. These are facts, matters of daily experience, 
and they outweigh and bear down all the idle specula- 
tions of infidelity.’”” Even Paul was left to declare 
that the Gentiles “ shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts’”’ (Rom. ii., 15). But, then, Paul lived be- 
fore Old School theology had settled everything. 

—A sermon was lately preached in a Baptist 
pulpit on “The Woman’s Temperance Movement—its 
Peril and its Hope.” The text was, ‘“‘ And Satan came 
also among them.”’ The ‘Satan’ that is the “ peril” 
of the movement referred to has disguised himself, it 
seems, in the persons of those who advocate suffrage 
for women! Bishops Simpson and Haven, Rev. W. 
Hi. H. Murray, and divers other eminent clergymen, 
will no doubt be dreadfully ashamed when they 
learn that this Baptist Boanerges has penetrated their 
disguise. As for Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. L. Maria Child, 
and Florence Nightingale, let them understand that 
their “ cloven foot” is no longer concealed. And what 
shall be said of such “Satanic” personages as Chief- 
Justice Waite and the nineteen Senators of the United 
States who voted the other day for a proposition to 
give woman the ballot? We may congratulate the 
late Chief-Justice Chase and Mrs. Mary Somerville 
that they died before their ‘Satanic’? character and 
purposes were revealed. 








2 ett A ne fae 
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A LIVE MAY-MEETING IN LONDON. 


LTHOUGH in New York the May Anniver- 
saries have lost their old vitality, and linger 
upon the earth apparently for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether it is burial or cremation that is 
to be their final portion, in London they seem still 
to flourish—a little like the almond tree, perhaps, 
and yet with an annual resurrection of genuine 
blossoms and of unmistakable spring-time fra- 
grance. The most vital of the meetings which 
have just been held there have been those of the 
Liberation Society, an organization formed thirty 
years ago with the design of liberating the Non- 
conformists of England from the offensive predom- 
inance of a single religious body which happens to 
have the prestige of being the Church of the State. 
For thirty years, by all fair methods of agitation, 
through pulpit, platform, press, politics and Par- 
liament, this Society has steadily striven to put 
asunder what God never joined together. 

The wonder about the recent meeting of this 
Society was that there was any meeting at all. 
For, since the last general election, it had been 
privately and publicly agreed among a number of 
wise men in England, that the Liberation Society 
was dead. The Zimes held an inquest upon its 
body, and assured the universe not only that the 
breath was gone, but even that the brains were 
knocked out of it entirely. And as the Times pro- 
claimed its death, Mr. Matthew Arnold came for- 
ward and wrote its epitaph: ‘‘In temper and 
contentiousness it began, and in temper and con- 
tentiousness it perished.” To the astonishment 
of nearly everybody, this troublesome Society, 
that was voted to be at least dead, and was sup- 
posed to have experienced its first quiet under the 
sedative of an epitaph, suddenly reappeared in the 
early May days, and thronged one of the great 
halls of London with an assemblage of determined 
and enthusiastic delegates from all the principal 
towns of the Kingdom; while the Chairman got 
up and replied ominously to the declaration of the 
great newspaper: ‘‘Time was when the brains 
were out the man would die, and there an end; 
but now they rise again with twenty mortal mur- 
ders on their brow and push us from our stools.” 
And the quality of the assemblage was as signifi- 
cant as were its size and its spirit. It was singu- 
larly comprehensive. It included representatives 
of every form of hostility to the civic domination 
of the Church. There seems no likelihood of re- 
lapse or of surrender, when the idea of a free 
Church in a free State could bring into friendly 
and earnest council men of such strong mark and 
of such diverse types as C. H. Spurgeon and John 
Morley, of Sir H. Havelock, Henry Richard, 
Lyulph Stanley, George Potter and Goldwin 
Smith, of Donald McLaren, Edward Miall, Henry 
Lee, the Rev. R. W. Dale, the Rev. Arthur Mur- 
‘sell, the Rev. A. Hannay, the Rev. J. A. Picton, 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. They freely admitted 
that the Liberal cause in England had met with a 
great disaster in a pitched battle ; but they were 
not in the least dismayed. Nay, from this disas- 
ter even they gathered the hope of future victory, 
remembering, as Mr. Richard told them, that their 
“friends had never gone into the cold shade of 
opposition without their temporary banishment 
ultimately redounding to the progress of the prin- 
ciples which they have at heart.” A happier com- 
parison was that of Goldwin Smith, who said: 
**Just now the Liberal cause, and this movement 
as a part of it, have met_ with a check in England ; 
but this isa mere back stream; the main current 
flows on steady and strong.” 

And what are the real grievances, if any, arising 
from the union of Church and State in England, 
that could keep alive, in so large and thoughtful 
a portion of the English people, and against the 
odds of so tremendous a political overthrow, the 
purpose of continuing the struggle for liberation ? 
In truth, the case is so remote from our experience 
that we may be tempted to regard the Noncon- 
formists of England as storming against purely 
sentimental wrongs, as impatient at hardships 
that are only ideal, and as giving way to a wrath 
that has much of small jealousy and contentious- 
ness init. But it isnotso. The injustice result- 
ing from the union of Church and State is very 
real, and has shown itself in a hundred shapes of 
harshness and inequality. For instance, about the 
time when the Liberal Society was founded, no Non- 
conformist could be mayor of any city, or member 
of any town council, or hold any corporate office 
whatever, or any other office of trust and distine- 
tion under the Crown. At that time Noncon- 
formists could not be legally married, or have their 
children legally registered, or enjoy the comfort of 
burial in a parochial or public cemetery, except 





under the patronage of the State-Church. In 
those days, also, there was no admission for any 
Dissenter to the national universities, orany means 
by which a Dissenter, however distinguished for 
learning, could obtain a literary degree, ‘‘ except 
at the price of perjuring his own conscience and of 
renouncing the faith of his fathers.” Then, also, 
English Nonconformists were liable to have their 
silver spoons, their books, and even their Bibles, 
seized in order to pay church rates; while they 
possessed so little of social and political influence 
that they had only two representatives in the 
House of Commons. All these wrongs were very 
actual wrongs, and that so many of them have 
been abolished is owing to the movement in large 
part represented by the Liberation Society. 

Justly, therefore, do the Nonconformists of En- 
gland propose to carry the work forward to com- 
pletion and achieve that perfect equality in the 
State to which they are entitled. And they 
propose this not for the harm of any one church 
but for the benefit of all the churches, and of all 
the people of England. Upon this point the dec- 
larations of the recent meeting were very emphatic. 
‘*T am anxious,” said Mr. Henry Richard, a very 
sagacious and eloquent Welsh Member of Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘that we should take great care to keep the 
right issue before the public mind. Our oppo- 
nents are trying to raise a false issue in order to 
excite the prejudices and passions of their follow- 
ers. They charge us with wishing to pull down 
and destroy the Church. Gentlemen, we can never 
too often or too emphatically repudiate that im- 
putation ; we have no wish to touch one hair of 
the head of the Church, as a spiritual and relig- 
ious body. Heaven knows that we want all the 
agencies that we can command in these days to 
carry on the conflicts with evil of every kind— 
with ignorance, with infidelity, with vice, with 
misery which abounds around us. But in my 
opinion our friends on the other side dishonor 
themselves and their Church by mixing two things 
that are distinct. Does the Church consist of 
tithes and glebes and endowments; of Bishops 
sitting in the House of Lords ; of unequal and in- 
vidious privileges enjoyed by its members above 
the rest of the community, and the prerogative of 
being ruled and controlled even to the minutest 
point by Parliament ; of having its doctrines and 
formularies decided by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council? If we strip it of these wrap- 
pings is there nothing underneath? I stand up in 
vindication of the Church of England against its 
own friends to say there is something true right 
underneath all that. She would have still her 
Episcopal garments ; her parochial arrangements ; 
she would still have her grand old literature. She 
would have still her rich theological and secular 
literature to which we are all indebted for the 
nourishment of the mind and heart. She would 
have still her thousands and tens of thousands of 
earnest and godly ministers making proof of their 
ministry among all classes of the population ; and 
she would have all these reposing, not, as now, on 
the caprice of kings or parliaments, but upon the 
love and liberality of her own children and on the 
presence and blessing of her Divine Master, who 
has proclaimed, ‘Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.’” 











INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Is it the duty of a church-member to attend the 
church to which he belongs, when the preaching which 
he once enjoyed there has become monotonous, and 
fails to interest or satisfy him, when by so doing he de- 
prives himself of the good he might obtain from listen- 
ing to other preaching? 

S it that the preaching does not satisfy your curi- 

osity, does not excite you enough, or, is it that your 
spiritual wants are not satisfied—that you are not instructed 
and edified? You certainly have a right to seek your own 
spiritual welfare—you are not obliged to stand hungry at a 
familiar trough when it holds nothing but chaff. And yet 
this matter of church relation hinges not alone on the good 
you get, but on the good youdo. Where can you be most 
useful ? 

2. Is it wise or prudent for a leading religious weekly 
like the Christian Union to insert advertisements like 
the one enclosed? Is it not like pulling down with one 
hand while building up with the other? 

The advertisement was one cut from our issue of two weeks 
ago—that of a large grocery house in New York. Towards 
the close of the advertisement was a line calling attention to 
**choice old wines and brandies.””’ We very plainly answer 
that it is not “ wise, or prudent,” or right, for any religious 
weekly to publish such advertisements, and it was only be- 
cause this one came in haste at the end of a crowded week 
that it escaped the strict censorship which we mean to exer- 
cise over all of our advertisements, as far as it can be done. 
The line should have been stricken out, and under all ordi- 
nary circumstances would have been. 

3. Cannot a man take the New Testament and, by 
obeying its precepts and breathing tts spirit, be a dis- 





ciple of Christ, without attaching himself to any sect, 
party, or denomination ? 

So asks a “Country Pastor.” We say, Yes. There is nothing 
in the Bible that requires a man to be a sectarian, or even a 
member of any particular denomination. A man can run 
his own denomination in his own fashion if he doesn’t mind 
being lonesome, 


4. A liquor dealer has, from religious scruples, de- 
termined to abandon the trafic. Willa strictly relig- 
ious conscience allow him to sell his stock on hand ? 

If the traffic is renounced on commercial grounds, there is 
no reason why he should not sell by wholesale what he has 
been selling by retail ; but if the renunciation of liquor selling 
is upon moral grounds it would seem that selling off stock 
was a queer way of beginning reformation. Self-denial usu- 
ally costs something. Men that are doing wrong ought not 
to expect to get out of evil on rose leaves. 

5. The parable of the laborers in the vineyard seems 
to teach that there will be uniformity of reward—no 
matter what the amount of service. The parable of 
the talents seems to teach a contrary doctrine. Will 
you give your view ? 

The parable of the laborers in the vineyard is in reply toa 
question of Peter’s in the previous chapter, and is meant, 
not to teach uniformity in the matter of rewards, but that 
no one has a claim for superior reward on account of long 
and severe service. There are those whose call comes late, 
who yet may receive rewards equal to those of the apostles 
and martyrs. But no one can expect any such grace on ac- 
count of this parable except those who can truthfully say 
that they have been idle ‘* because no man hath hired us.” 
The parable of the talents considers the reward subjectively. 
All analogy leads us to expect that our enjoyment will be 
graded—will grade itself—according to the degree of moral 
and social sensibility attained. It is not here a question of 
what God will give, but of what we are susceptible of. 

6. Did the Jews really worship the golden calf, or 
merely venerate it as the symbol of the real living calf 
worshiped by the nation they had just left? Do Pa- 
gans really worship the idols themselves, or use them as 
symbols of invisible gods? 

Idolatrous worship of all kinds is more or less ideal accord- 
ing to the development of the imagination of the worshiper. 
Certainly a cultivated Greek did not worship a statue except 
as a symbol, and yet there are idolaters, no doubt, by the mil- 
lion, who believe that some subtle power resides in the stock 
or stone itself—just as there are multitudes of even Protest- 
ant Christians who think that there is some magic virtue in 
the outward ordinances of religion. Humanity is ever prone 
to change the highest symbol into a fetich. 

7. Was not the church like all schools intended to 
teach the principles? These acquired, is further at- 
tendance obligatory ? 

If any reader of ours has finished his Christian education, 
by all means let him graduate. We suggest for his graduating 
thesis these words of Solomon: *“*Seest thou a man wise in 
his own conceit ? there is more hope for a‘fool than for him.” 

& The lost tribes of Israel once more. 

We receive, every now and then, letters of eight or ten 
pages designed to show us, by piecing prophecies together 
into patchwork, that the Anglo-Saxon peoples are the so- 
called * Lost Tribes of Israel.” We beg pardon of the good 
people who send them, but the supposition is one that is not 
and cannot be held for a moment by any well-educated man 
in our day. The whole weight of all the accumulated results 
of philology and ethnology is against it. The hypothesis is 
about as probable as the fables in the Book of Mormon, and 
we beg our friends to spare their ink, and ingenuity, and our 
patience. So long as Anglo-Saxon speech belongs to one 
great division and Hebrew to another, and so long as all great 
philologists despair of ever finding any kinship whatever be- 
tween the two, and so long as ethnologists see not the slight- 
est evidence of a Semitic origin for us, we must beg our 
friends to let this lost-tribe-of-Israel maggot remain their 
own private amusement. They can never win men of cult 
ure and dispassionate judgment to a doctrine so untenable. 
Let us be children of Abraham in faith—not after the flesh. 

9. What is the general teaching of the Old Testament 
in regard to Gentile nations? Are they considered 
as outlaws, and are the Jews alone considered as God’s 
people ? 

Jewish national feeling makes itself apparent in some 
places in the Old Testament, but itis by no means true that 
Gentiles are considered as outlaws. Cyrus is called God's 
shepherd. Nebuchadnezzar is under instruction of Divine 
Providence, and, not to mention other cases, the whole tone 
and imagery of the mysterious Book of Job is Gentile. There 
is no reference to Jewish institutions—on the contrary, Job’s 
sacrifices are not made through priests, and are of a Gentile 
character. Enlightened men among the Jews held, as en- 
lightened men do now, that in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him. Many 
Christians of our day might profitably take lessons of Old 
Testament Jews in the matter of liberality. 

& There is not in the English language any single 
word which can substitute the common expression 
agreeably disappointed. Cannot some learned man 
either coin or introduce from some other language such 
a word? 

We shall be agreeably disappointed if any one should do 
this. Words cannot be coined for popular use unless they 
egin themselves, if we may so speak. 

SunpryY QuERIES.—We know of no book for a pupil 
studying arithmetic alone so good as Ray’s Eclectic Arith- 
metic, with key. 








—A negro philosopher discussing the relations of 
the races said: *‘ You know de turkey, he roost on de 
fence, and de goose he roost on de ground. You pull 
de turkey off de fence and he will git up again. You 
craps his wings, but somehow or nudder he gwine to 
get back on de fence. Now you put de goose on de 
fence an’ he will fall off; he don’t belong dar, De 
turkey am de white man.” He’s down now, but is 
gwine to get up again. De niggerisde goose. He bet- 
ter stay whar he b’longs.”” 
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Che Sundap-School. 


“It is monstrous to expect a child to be other than 
childlike simply because it has become a Christian, and it is 
cruel to ignore the piety of a child because it has not been 
exaggerated into an artificial unreality.’’ This sentiment, 
expressed by an English preacher at the English Sunday- 
echool Union’s anniversary last month, brought out a hearty 
response. He was speaking about the eleven thousand chil- 
dren connected with the Union schools who joined the 
church last year, and what he meant is that children’s piety 
is not to be measured by the same standard which measures 
that of older people. This may seem to be an obvious rule; 
but do church examining committees, for instance, regard it? 
It is certainly an unsatisfactory test of a child’s piety to de- 
mand a detailed account of its experience, as is so often done. 
Children are also asked if they have eschewed the world, 
which more often than not conveys the distinct idea to their 
minds that all their innocent pastimes and games are to be 
givenup. This English speaker said that he had known cases 
of children actually committing some wrong act under the 
impression that if they were very good they would die and go 
to heaven, and that they did not want to do just then. That 
he is about right in his expression quoted above very few 
will deny. The child’s conversion is like the unfolding of 
a@ bud or leaf, gradual and full of freshness, and the most that 
parents or the church can do is to cherish it tenderly, and 
carefully add to its strength by word and example, as it ripens 
into wider experience. 








“Why,” said Elder Robinson, “ you ought to have 
heard our superintendent last Sunday. He had just got news 
of the death of a cousin of his who was killed by the caving 
in of a well. That was bad enough; but the way he brought 
it into the school was worse. He thinks be must say some- 
thing after the lesson always. Sometimes he hits within a 
mile of the right place; but this time his head was full of the 
accident, and he spent ten or fifteen minutes in telling all 
about it in a most blundering way, and exhorting the chil- 
dren to be prepared to go down into wells and get caved in 
on! Now the lesson, you remember, was about Christ heal- 
ing the leper, and, taking the whole thing together, it was an 
absurd botch.’’ Our Elder Robinson figures as one of the 
characters in a clever little Sunday-school fiction which the 
Chicago Baptist Standard publishes chapter by chapter under 
the title of * The Silent Superintendent.” This superintendent 
is happily named Mr. Wordless, and is altogether a different 
individual from the one the Elder has been talking about, and 
who might be called Mr. Pointless. The silent man has .the 
interests of his school at heart, and also has some queer but 
really very good notions about his duties. He claims that it 
is no more a necessary part of his work to make a speech or 
preach a sermon to the school every Sunday than it is of an 
overseer of a company of workmen to do so every time he 
finds them at work. His idea is that the one special feature 
of the school that distinguishes it and constitutes its excel- 
lence is its class system. To organize and direct it so as to 
best accomplish this work, and keep out everything interfer- 
ing with it, is half the superintendent’s business—and in most 
cases the neglected half. Perhaps the Silent Superintendent 
is not so far out of the way in his views; certainly he is to be 
preferred to Elder Robinson's specimen, who shoots off words 
at random, and only hits “ within a mile.” 


Fanny Crosby’s friends do not forget her. The ap- 
peal recently made in her behalf has been answered from 
many quarters, and already about five hundred dollars have 
been contributed to relieve her wants. It appears she is not 
the author of ‘‘Sweet Hour of Prayer,” but she has written 
too many other sweet hymns for Sunday-schools, not to be 
entitled to a place in the affections of scholars everywhere. 


Mr. A. R. Merrill has been superintendent of one of 
the Sunday-schools at Haverhill, N. H., for forty-seven years. 
His experiences were the happiest during the eight revival 
seasons which began in the school, and which brought two 
hundred and fifty-five of its youthful members into the fold 
of the church. What discourages him often is the fact that, 
there being little business in the place, the young people leave 
it as soon as they are grown up. This, doubtless, is the expe- 
rience of schools in other places, but the fact only ought to 
serve as an incentive to fix the scholars all the more firmly in 
their Christian hope and faith, so that they will be better able 
to meet the temptations of the world. It is just such schools 
as this one at Haverhill which shouid keep up a regular cor- 
respondence through teachers and superintendent with those 
who leave it from time to time. Letters prove a strong tiein 
such cases frequently. 


As the season for conventions and other Sunday- 
school gatherings is close by, the Sunday-school speech- 
makers and “ deadheads’’ generally will soon be making for 
camp, 80 as to be on hand for places on the programme and at 
the table. The Sunday-School Times wants all these useless 
people to keep away—dormice, it calls them—and leave the 
field to the true and faithful who have done all the hard work 
through the year. Those who are hit will take notice. 


A certain Sunday-school teacher, dressed in white 
linen, came upon one of the dirtiest of little urchins seated 
onthe curb. As usual, he tried to get the little outcast to go 
with him. All in vain. But there was a spice of fun in the 
boy, and he replied at last to the entreaties: ‘*Tell you what 
it is, boss; I'll go, ef you'll carry me!”’ In a moment, rags, 
dirt, shoeless feet dangling down, matted hair lying upon the 
marseilles vest of his bearer, too astonished to do anything but 
lie still, he was caught up and borne in the arms of the teach- 
er for squares through the sultry heat, everybody laughing, 
yes, and admiring, too, and put down in the center of the 
school! All this is true, says a correspondent in an exchange. 
If so, it is suggestive. Of course every little boy of the slums 
is not to be shouldered and captured, but white-vested and 
white-silked teachers might be found oftener in the slums 
looking up urchins for mission schools. 


Some of the experiences of Sunday-school mission- 
aries in the West are not unlike those of the heroic Methodists 
in Dr. Eggleston’s “Circuit Rider,” who found themselves 
called upon occasionally to fight as they preached. One of 





these missionaries was lately threatened with a good thrash- 
ing at the hands of a parcel of young Missourians if he came 
their way again. He was there on his regular rounds the next 
time as usual, but he offered to handle the young roughs in 
such vigorous terms that he was letalone. Of course he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a school at that point. Two or three 
other similar instances might be mentioned, all of which go 
to show that it is worth while to run some unpleasant risks in 
planting the shoots from which Christian civilization is to 
branch out on our western outskirts. A little more wrestling 
with apathy at home might also materially help the Sunday- 
school cause in the way of infusing it with more life and 
purpose. 


One of our best Superintendents, says the Philadel- 
phia Sunday-school Times, invites all the officers of his school 
to breakfast with him every Monday morning. The good 
effect of these weekly interviews in the general discipline and 
management of the school is very marked. Suppose the offi- 
cers and teachers should also invite their respective classes to 
a similar breakfast, or tea might do, what a school that would 
bel 








Selections. 


TO THE DANDELION. 


EAR, common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold! 
First pledge of blithsome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold— 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth !—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 








Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas ; 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease. 
’Tis the Spring's largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand; 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time; 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 


Then think I of deep shadows on the grass; 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways; 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind; of waters blue, 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap; and of asky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb dotb move. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long; 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


WOMAN IN THE DOMAIN OF LITERATURE. 


NE grand result of Mrs. Browning’s literary career 

has been to disprove the assertion that women cannot 

write true poetry. Such a taunt may be considered as dis- 
posed of forever. If we are to believe tradition, Sappho 
wrote the finest lyrics the world has seen; but our own gen- 
eration has beheld woman’s genius take even a wider range. 
No woman, as yet, has written a great epic, or dramatic po- 
etry of the highest order; but how restricted is the number 
of men who have done this! What there is in the nature of 
woman, however, to forbid her rivaling even the highest, we 
do not know; all we can say is, that genius, the dower of the 
gods, in its most transcendent manifestation, has, up to the 
present, been bestowed upon man. It may be, nevertheless, 
that we shall yet see the female complement of our great men 
—only, it cannot be obtained unless women have a wider per- 
sonal sphere. Still, it is most interesting to note that, in this 
nineteenth century, she has demonstrated the possibility of a 
future equality. What novelist, for instance, has more con- 
clusively made good his claim to rank almost with the high- 
est, than George Eliot? How many of our artists have 
excelled Rosa Bonheur in her own special gifts? What writer 
has exhibited a greater breadth of imagination and power 
than George Sand? Lastly, where is the poetry which can be 
considered superior to Mrs. Browning's? In poetry, fiction, 
and art, at any rate, man has little supremacy to boast of for 
the last forty or fifty years. We do not mean that his genius 
may not have over-topped, in individual cases, that of wo- 
man, but the difference has not been so perceptible as in past 
ages. Woman is now more abreast of man. Her altitude is 
no longer, when compared with him, that of Mont Blanc be- 
side Chimborazo. It is more than probable that we shall 
never behold a female Homer, Plato, or Shakespeare; but 
anything short of these, woman may, and most probably will, 





become. Her passion is as deep, if her ambition be not so 
great, as man’s. As her sympathies widen and she bears more 
of that burden of the world, experience—which, in its great- 
est depths and most extended scope, has hitherto largely per- 
tained to man—she will produce work which shall be as potent 
and beautiful as his, and possess the same inherent powers of 
immortality.—Cornhil Magazine. 


INCIDENTS OF LYMAN BEECHER. 


1[>* BEECHER was on board of a European steam- 

ship returning from a foreign tour. A terrible storm 
arose; the passengers were in extreme peril. As every one 
expected to go down, religious services were held, and it was 
proposed that a minister of Trinity Church, who was on board, 
should administer the sacrament in eztremis. The report 
came to this country that among the devout recipients of the 
communion was Dr. Lyman Beecher. A clergyman who heard 
the story said he did not believe it. He knew him too well to 
think for a moment that he would countenance such sacra- 
mentarian notions, that a man could pass safely into the eter- 
nal world without any reference to the state of his heart, 
provided that he partook of a little bread and wine. Dr. 
Beecher, on his return, gave a very indignant denial to the 
rumor. “I was asked,” he said, “to unite in the celebration 
of the Supper in that hour of peril. I honor the Supper, and 
enjoy the season with my church. If the people on board 
that vessel believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, they did not 
need any sacraments. If they did not, all the sacraments in 
the world would not have saved them.” 

The doctor was sitting one day in front of the pulpit in the 
Old South Daily Prayer-Meeting. A man arose and told a 
story about a celebrated minister who went to church on a 
stormy day. One man only was present. He debated in his 
mind whether to preachor not. He concluded to preach, and 
went through the whole service—reading, singing, and all. 
With the benediction the solitary hearer departed. That ser- 
mon converted the auditor. He became a theological stu- 
dent, entered the pulpit, and did valiant service for the Cap- 
tain of our salvation. Concluding the narrative, the speaker 
pointed over toward Dr. Beecher, and said, ‘I am happy to 
inform you, my dear friends, that the minister of God who 
preached that sermon 1s now in this house. I refer to Dr. 
Lyman Beecher.” The doctor came to his feet with a bound. 
In a very excited manner he exclaimed, “ There is not a word 
of truth in what that man has said. I should not have been 
such a fool. I have chased that lie all over the country, but 
I do not suppose it will ever stop running.” When the doctor 
took his seat there was a genuine excitement in the meet- 
ing-—Examiner and Chronicle. 


A TROUBLESOME VERB. 


‘6 1 BEGIN to understand your language better,” 

said my French friend, Mr. Arcourt, to me; “but your 
verbs trouble me still, you mix them up so with your prepo- 
sitions.” 

“T am sorry you find them so troublesome,” was all I 
could say. 

“T saw our friend, Mrs. James, just now,” he continued, 
“she says she intends to break down housekeeping. Am I 
right there ?”’ 

“ Break up housekeeping, she must have said.” 

“O, yes, I remember, break up housekeeping.” 

““Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“* Because her health is so broken into.” 

“ Broken dewn, you should say.” 

“ Broken down—oh! yes. And, indeed, since the small pox 
has broken up in our city—” 

“ Broken out—” 

‘She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

‘** Will she leave her house alone ?”’ 

“No; she is afraid it will be broken—broken—how do I say 
that?’’ 

* Broken into.” 

“Certainly; that is what I meant to say.” 

“Ts herson to be married soon?” 

“No; the engagement is broken—broken—” 

“ Broken off.” 

“Yes; broken off.” 

* Ah! I had not heard that.”’ 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son only broke the news 
down to her last week. Am I right? I am so anxious to 
speak English well.” 

‘“*He merely broke the news; no preposition this time.” 

“Tt is hard to understand. That young man, her son, is a 
fine fellow—a breaker I think.”’ 

“A broker, and a very fine fellow. Good day.” So much 
for the verb *‘ to break.”’ 


OLD Mr. CoLLAMORE is very deaf. The other Sunday, 
in the midst of the services, Mr. Hoff, who sits immediately 
behind Mr. Collamore, saw a spider traveling over the latter’s 
bald head. His first impulse was to nudge him and tell him 
about it; but he remembered that Collamore was deaf, so he 
lifted up his hand and brushed the spider off. Hoff didn’t 
aim quite high enough, and consequently, in his nervousness, 
he hit Collamore quite a severe blow; the old man turned 
around in a rage to see who had dared to take such a liberty 
with him, and Hoff began to explain with gestures the cause 
of the occurrence. But Collamore, in a loud voice, demand- 
ed what he meant. It was very painful to Hoff. The eyes of 
the whole congregation were upon him, and he grew red in 
the face, and in desperation exclaimed: “There was a spider 
on your head!” “A white place on my head, hey? S’posen 
there is, what’s that to you?” said Collamore. ‘ You'll know 
what it is to be bald-headed yourself, some day.”” “It was a 
spider,” shrieked Hoff, while the congregation smiled, and 
the perspiration began to roll off his face. ‘Certainly it’s 
wider,” said Collamore, “and got more in it than yours. But 
you let it alone—do you mind? You let my head alone in 
church.” “Mr. Collamore,” shrieked Hoff, ** there was a bug 
on your head, and I brushed it off—this way,” and Hoff made 
another gesture at Collamore’s head. The old man thought 
he was going to fight him then and there, and hurling his 
hymn-book at Hoff, he seized the kneeling stool on the floor 
of the pew, and was about to bang Mr. Hoff, when the sexton 
interfered. An explanation was written on a fly-leaf of the 
hymn-book, whereupon Mr. Collamore apologized in a bois- 
terous voice, and resumed his seat. Then the services pro- 
ceeded. They think of asking Mr. Collamore to worship 
elsewhere. 
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KING EDWIN’S FEAST. 


By JoHn W. CHADWICK. 


HERE was feasting in the hall, 
And the beards wagged all. 
Oh! the board was heaped with food, 
And the ale was like a flood, 
And ’twas bitter winter weather 
When King Edwin, and his eldormen and thanes 
Were a-feasting thus together. 


As the board was heaped with food, 

So the hearth was piled with wood ; 

Aye, with oaken logs a score, 

And the flames did leap and roar, 
And they cast a ruddy glow 

On King Edwin, and his eldormen and thanes 
As they feastéd in a row. 


Lao 


All at once they were aware 

Of a flutter in the air, 

As a little sparrow came 

In between them and the flame, 
Then a moment flew around, 

While King Edwin, and his eldormen and thanes 
Wondered whither he was bound, 


Then he vanished through the door, 

And they never saw him more ; 

But up spoke a noble Thane, 

As a silence seemed to reign, 
And a wonder seemed to fall 

On King Edwin, and his eldormen and thanes 
As they feasted in the hall: 


** What is all this life of ours, 
With its graces and its powers ? 
It is like the bird that came 
In between us and the flame, 
Stayed a moment in the room 
With King Edwin, and his eldormen and thanes, 
Then was off into the gloom. 


* So we come out of the night, 
Stay a moment in the light 
Of a warm and pleasant room, 
Then go forth into the gloom. 
Hither somehow tempest-tost, 
O King Edwin! and you, eldormen and thanes, 
Then again in darkness lost.”’ 


Then another silence fell, 
And the first who broke the spell 
Was Paulinius, the Christian, and he said, 
Bowing low a reverent head 
That was white with many years, 
To King Edwin, and his eldormen and thanes, 
And his words were dim with tears: 


“ Oh! not merely tempest-tost, 
Not again in darkness lost, 
Ts the little bird that came 
In between us and the flame; 
For the bird will find his nest. 
So, King Edwin, and you, eldormen and thanes, - 
Be not your hearts distressed. 


** Not from darkness comes the soul, 
Nor shall darkness be its goal. 
For that, too, there is a nest, 
Whither flying it shall rest 
Evermore. It must be so.” 
Said King Edwin, and his eldormen and thanes, 
** Would to God that we might know!” 








COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW 
YORK. 
“ N act to secure to children the benefits of 
elementary education”? has just been passed 
in this State and goes into full effect January next. 
This and the free school law, passed seven years ago, 
are important points in educational development in 
the Empire State. The more advanced and thoughtful 
friends of education and of free government have 
long desired a law for compulsory education, but few 
even of the most sanguine were able to see the way 
clear to bring public sentiment up to the point of 
making a general demand for it, until the appearance, 
last January, of an able report upon this question by 
Dexter A. Hawkins, Esq., Chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the New York City Council of Politi- 
eal Reform, an abstract of which appeared in our 
columns at the time. The report bore internal evi- 
dence of a careful study of the question; especially in 
its relations to illiteracy, pauperism, and crime and to 
the perpetuity of our free institutions. 

It demonstrated from an analysis of the last census, 
first, that on the average in this country illiterate per- 
sons furnish ten times the number of paupers that they 
would if given such an education as our free schools 
offer gratis; secondly, that in the State of New York 
we have one hundred and eighty-nine thousand (189,000) 
adults who cannot read and write, of whom seventy- 
three thousand (73,000) are males and hence are or may 
be voters; thirdly, that this State expends twelve 
millions of dollars a year upon free schools, thus pro- 
viding a good elementary education for every one of 
the million and a half of school children in the State 
free of cost; fourthly, that one-third of the children 
of the school-age are on the average each year kept 
out of school altogether. 

Various attempts have been made iu this city to edu- 
cate and reform thisincreasing mass of ignorance. In 
1787 the Quakers established here a free school for 
manumitted slaves—now the Colored Schools of the 
Board of Education. In 1802 some Quaker ladies or- 
ganized and supported a free school for’ poor white 
girls. This accomplished so much good that in 1805 the 


Free School Society was incorporated to educate poor 
white boys. These two soon united and the poor of 
both sexes, including all children in the almshouses, 
were taken into their schools. In 1824 their schools 
became so pumerous and good that children not poor 
began to attend; their parents paying & small tuition. 

Finally the ideas of New Engtand, that “all the 
children have a right to education in free schools at 
the expense of the public,” prevailed here, and our 
present excellent system of public schools was estab- 
lished, and the Free School Society turned over its 
schools and six hundred thousand dollars worth of 
school property to the Board of Education. 

In 1853 a juvenile vagrant law was passed,in the 
hope that it would clear the streets of idle children; 
but this law, even if enforced, would not secure to the 
poor or vicious child education; besides it was made 
the duty of no one to enforce it; hence it became a 
dead letter. Every attempt to reach the great num- 
ber of poor, ignorant and vicious youths frequenting 
our streets has failed, for two reasons—first, for want 
of parties to enforce the law, and secondly, from no 
one’s having aright to command the services of the 
police in enforcing it. 

The present law is free from these defects. It makes 
it the duty of the school trustees and board of educa- 
tion of each town and city to see that the law is en- 
forced; and for this purpose they can require the aid 
of the constables of towns and the police of cities. 

This is no new experiment in legislation, and wher- 
ever and whenever tried its results have been good. 

The New York law just passed provides that every 
child between the ages of eight and fourteen years shall 
attend school for fourteen weeks in every year, of 
which eight weeks must be consecutive, or shall re- 
ceive equivalent instruction at home. No child can 
be employed in any labor or business so as to conflict 
with this requirement, under a penalty of fifty dollars 
on the employer. 

The trustee of every school district, or the corre- 
sponding official, is to make a semi-annual visitation 
of all manufacturing establishments where children 
are employed, to see that the law is obeyed. Penal- 
ties are affixed for violation of the law by parents or 
guardians. School-books are to be provided at the 
public expense in case of necessity. In case of ob- 
stinate refusal of a child to attend school, he is to be re- 
garded as a truant; and the trustees or school board 
of each town are to make arrangements for the con- 
finement and discipline of truants as may be necessary. 


The Church, 








HOME, 


It was hoped and rather expected that the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Assembly, which met in St, Louis last week, 
would take definite steps toward a formal union with the 
Presbyterian Church North, but, it appears, the whole mat- 
ter is dropped. The whole of Thursday last was taken up 
with tho discussion, which was warm enough, judging from 
an expression of one of the delegates that he should with- 
draw from the church if the union were effected. 


Episcopal conventions were in session last week, 
none of which recorded themselves so distinctly on certain 
important points as that held at Charlottesville, Va. It unan- 
fmously passed resolutions severely condemning ritualism, 
and also accepted a minority report on temperance, which 
provides as an amendment to the general rules, that any per- 
son making, buying, selling, or using as a beverage intoxi- 
cating liquor, shall be, upon conviction, debarred from 
membership in the church. This provoked an extended and 
warm discussion, but it passed by the expressive vote of 
335 to 38. 





The American Educational Society and the Society 
for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education 
having already voted to be merged into one body, called 
“The American College and Educational Society,” the formal 
union was consummated, May 27, at Boston. Senator Buck- 
ingham, of Connecticut, was clected President of the new 
organization, whose object is to promote the growth of col- 
legiate institutions for the dissemination of Christian learn- 
ing under the control of no religious sect or State authority, 
and to aid pious young men for the ministry who have not 
the means to bear their own expenses. 





PERSONAL Notes.—Prof. Joseph Haven, of the Chi- 
cago Congregational Seminary, died of typhoid fever in that 
city on the 23d ult. in the fifty-ninth year of hisage. The insti- 
tution suffers in his loss. He graduated at Amherst, and sub- 
sequently became professor there, where he remained until 
1858, when he went to Chicago. Dr. Haven ranked high asa 
scholar and author, his works being reviews and treatises on 
mental and moral philosophy.—Rev. Dr. Tulloch, of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, Scotland, and one of the Queen’s chap- 
lains,is nowinthiscountry. Last week he delivered a lecture 
in Rey. Dr. Crosby’s church in New York on the ‘Scottish 
Church and Parties.”” He is more commonly known as Prin- 
cipal Tulloch. : 

A point of some significance was settled by the 
Unitarian Association in Boston last week affecting the use 
of the word *Christian.”’” The Secretary had dropped the 
name of Rey. W. J. Potter, of New Bedford, from the rolls, 
on account of his assertion that though a Unitarian, so far 
as his relations to Unitarianism were concerned, he no longer 
considered himself a Christian. The discussion was carried 
on in a pleasant way and many resolutions were presented, 
but it was finally voted that since the term Unitarian as used 
in the title of the association and its publications, had always 











been held to carry a distinctively Christian meaning, Unita- 





rian ministers being held and regarded as public teachers of 
the Christian religion, the Secretary’s action in Mr. Potter's 
case was consistent and proper. 


The special subject which the Presbyterian General 
Assembly has had before it at St. Louis, the consolidation of 
the church Boards, had not been wholly settled up to Satur- 
day last. Two reports were presented. The majority report 
recommended the establishment of four distinct Boards for 
the oversight and control of the benevolent work which the 
Church carries on at home and abroad, as follows: Board of 
Foreign Missions, Board of Home Missions, Board of Educa- 
tion and Relief, and Board of Publication. It was recom- 
mended, further, that the Standing Committee on Benevo- 
lence and Finance be discontinued. The minority report, 
submitted by Dr. Herrick Johnson, provided for the same 
Boards recommended by the majority, with the addition of a 
Board of Church Erection. Several days were devoted to the 
discussion, some speakers opposing consolidation, and others 
proposing plans of theirown. But as the idea of consolida- 
tion was to simplify the church machinery, the reports were 
both of them adopted in parts. From fuller accounts of the 
proceedings, which will appear next week in the church 
papers, a correct summary can be given of all that was done 
by this influential body. 





What the Board of Visitors recently reported re- 
specting one of the needs of the Chicago Congregational 
Seminary claims attention; in fact, the visitors, consisting of 
Rev. Drs. Sturtevant, Fairbanks, and others, put special em- 
phasis on the point. They have found with surprise that 
only eighteen of the students in the institution are college 
graduates, and they naturally deplore the fact. Special clas- 
sical culture, they insist, is what the theological student of 
the day needs most of all, and yet it is what the community 
and the church seem to encourage least. ‘* When a rich city 
wants a pastor, its leading men range the whole continent, 
and not unfrequently cross the ocean to find an able and 
highly cultured man for its pastor. Very possibly they com 
plain bitterly of their theological seminary for not furnish- 
ing such men ready-made to their hands whenever they are 
wanted. But they are not giving their own sons a liberal 
education. They are doing little cr nothing to aid the col- 
leges in the hard struggle in which they are engaged. They 
rely on somebody, they know not who, to have the eloquent 
pulpit orator ready for them at the right moment. There is 
but one remedy for this. We must by a general consenta- 
neous movement of our people promote the higher education 
of the community. A theological seminary that draws its 
supply of students from a community without efficient col- 
legiate education will have very scanty and erude materials 
to work upon, and cannot turn out products satisfactory 
either in quality or quantity.” These strictures do not apply 
to the Chicago Seminary alone, 








If the Southern Methodists are not yet prepared to 
enter into a corporate union with the Northern branch of 
their church, they have at least taken such steps, through 
their General Conference, as to open the way for the union 
at some future time. This Conference, which meets but once 
in four years, adjourned at Louisville last week, but not be- 
fore it had made an emphatic and happy declaration upon 
this point. The difficulties between the two branches run 
back to the year 1844, and have heretofore been proof against 
settlement. It would not be profitable to rake them up here, 
for they involve the slavery queston, titles to church proper- 
ty, fellowship with freedmen, and injured feelings generally ; 
but union will be compassed at some time or other, if anything 
can be inferred from the present attitude of the two parties. 
In 1872 the Northern Conference appointed a commission to 
convey fraternal greetings to the Southern body, where it 
was cordially received during the recent sessions. The 
friendly sentiments expressed when greetings were exchang- 
ed have already been referred to. In its formal action the 
Southern Conference went a step in advance of their brethren 
from this direction, and not only appointed a delegation to 
return the greetings, but also provided for a commission to 
meet a similar commission from the church, North, for the 
purpose of settling the disturbing questions between them, 
and establishing a solid basis for a fraternal relationship. To 
quote the words of the Conference Report, the Southern 
body holds: ‘“* A measure preparatory to a formal fraternity 
would be defective that would leave out of view the ques- 
tions in dispute between the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North), and ourselves. These questions relate to the course 
pursued by some of their accredited agents, while prosecut- 
ing their work in the South, and to the property which has 
been taken, and held to this day against our protest and re- 
monstrance; although feeling ourselves serely aggrieved in 
these things, we stand ready to meet our brothers in a spirit 
of Christian candor, and to compose all differences upon 
principles of justice and equity.”, This certainly is open and 
kindly, and the Conference, North, cannot meet the offer in 
any other than a spirit as friendly. 

In cutting his connection with the Presbyterian body, 
Professor Swing is happily spared the greater pain of tearing 
himself away from his own devoted Presbyterian charge. 
The Fourth Church does not intend to let him go even if it 
cannot leave the Chicago Presbytery itself. It proposes to 
be loyal to both—as well it can, since both pastor and Pres- 
bytery have been proved respectively loyal to each other. 
Professor Swing, meantime, is stated to have decided to join 
the Congregationalists, which, of course, does not prevent his 
remaining pastor of a Presbyterian parish. That will goonas 
usual and support Presbyterian charities and institutions. 
There is no break in the affectionate pastoral relationship ; in- 
deed, it appears that the church urged their minister to stay 
with them, and signalized their sincerity at a recent meeting 
by raising twenty thousand dollars in fifteen minutes to pay 
off a debt on their building. Respecting the Presbytery, it 
has given its reasons for acquitting the accused with such an 
emphatic vote, which may be summed up in these two sen- 
tences: “‘ First, Mr. Swing’s position as a minister who has 
solemnly professed to receive the Confession of Faith and to 
perform the duties of his sacred office with fidelity obliges 
the Presbytery to regard him as orthodox and faithful till 
the contrary is incontestibly proved. And, second, Mr. Swing, 
in denying the charges, affirmed that he was a new-school Pres- 
byterian, and that he held its doctrines, specifying distinctly 
the inspiration of the Bible, the Trinity, the office of Christ as 





a Mediator, and the final separation of the righteous and the 
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wicked.” This denial and these affirmations obliged them to 
regard Mr. Swing as occupying all the points of the evan- 
gelical faith. Whether Dr. Patton will now make an appeal 
to the Synod does not appear, though there is no reason why 
he should not, since the Presbytery has shown itself as “ un- 
orthodox’’ as Mr. Swing. They stand or fall together on the 
charges. Of course, Professor Swing did not leave his breth- 
ren without sending them a characteristic and noble letter. 





FOREIGN. 


Pére Hyacinthe, accompanied by his wife, has lately 
made a tour in Holland, at the invitation of the leading Dutch 
Universities. On one occasion he addressed the University 
of Leyden, in a conference on “The Roman Theocracy and 
Liberty,” which was attended by a great and enthusiastic 
assembly, including Prince Alexander and other members of 
the royal household. From Leyden he was expected at the 
Universities of Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Utrecht, and was 
only hindered from accepting a large number of invitations 
among the Old Catholics of the Netherlands by the necessity 
of returning to his charge in Geneva as soon as possible. 


The London Congregational Union has held this year 
one of its very best anniversaries. It certainly has reason to 
congratulate itself on one or two points, at least; for in- 
stance, in having a fund for retiring pastors, which now 
amounts to five hundred thousand dollars. The gentleman 
who has been mainly instrumental in securing this splendid 
result is Dr. Fergusson, and he is to receive a well-deserved 
testimonial. A widow’s fund has also been raised, amounting 
to nearly ninety thousand dollars. These are certainly grati- 
fying facts, and if all the other matters before the Union 
showed as well, it can be imagined that the anniversary wasa 
joyous one. 

A unique and shining illustration of the influence of 
Christian missions among the heathen is found in the instance 
of some native Ashantees, belonging to the Basle mission, 
who fought lately under Sir Garnet Wolseley. While the 
English discovered, to their frequent cost, that the Ashan- 
tees were generally truculent and unreliable as troops, there 
were bright exceptions among them, notably two companies 
of Christians, numbering about a hundred each. These, says 
an English officer, had their Bible readers with them, and at- 
tended morniug and evening service of their own daily, and 
when they went into battle they were in advance and be- 
haved admirably. In fact, in the critical fight on Christmas 
Day, it is alleged that their conduct contributed to the suc- 
cess of the British forces. 





[From Tucsday, May 26, to Monday, June 1.) 


On Friday the House of Representatives practi- 
cally assured the country that nothing further will be done 
this session about currency matters by refusing to pass 
its own and the Senate’s bills. The business before the 
House had been fully talked over, and a direct vote was 
reached without debate. We printed two wecks ago the sub- 
stance of the Senate bill, which was in reality an amendment 
to a measure which originated in the House. In the form 
which we quoted, it went back to the House, which, in no 
very amiable mood referred it to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. It was there amended, with the usual 
transforming effect. The Committee's bill was defeated by a 
vote of 117 to 122, no distinctions of party or section being ap- 
parent. Then came the vote on the Senate bill, which was 
disposed of by the very decisive vote of 70 for and 164 against. 
Here, then, is a breach between the two Houses which has al- 
ready an encouraging effect on commerce, as it is reasonably 
certain that noagreement can be reached before adjournment 
on the 22d of June. The Conference Committee consists of 
Senators Morton, Merrimon and Sherman, and Representatives 
Maynard, Farwell, and Climer. These gentlemen hold opin- 
ions whose diversity is not easily stated within the limits of a 
paragraph, 

Our latest English files contain accounts of the suf- 
ferings endured by some three thousand of the most aristo- 
cratic ladies in London at the last Royal Drawing-Room. It 
is the ambition of every English lady who aspires to social 
position (the men do not care quite so much about it, we be- 
.ieve,) to be presented to their sovereign, and to this end it 
has long been customary to hold “Drawing Rooms.” Natur- 
ally the lists of people who must be invited have lengthened 
with the increase of wealth, and the slow process which is 
wearing away rigid class distinctions, and it has come to pass 
that a Drawing Room involves hours of waiting for the sake 
of hearing one’s name announced in the ears of royalty, and 
of receiving a passing bow from Her Majesty. The latest oc- 
casion of this kind happened to be upon a cold day when a 
bitter northeasterly wind swept across St. James’ Park, and 
gave severe colds, if we may credit the reports, to some three 
thousand ladies, who, in full dress, were seeking admission to 
Buckingham Palace. Even the Queen herself had to cut 
short the reception from sheer weariness, and the next morn- 
ing the papers were filled with accounts of the sufferings en- 
dured by her faithful subjects. 





At Barnwell, South Carolina, the other day, acertain 
Judge is reported to have made a telling comment on the 
course of justice in that unfortunate State. He was passing 
sentence upon some criminals, and concluded somewhat in 
this wise: ‘‘ You are sentenced to hard labor in the State 
Penitentiary for four years. That is, if you are permitted to 
stay there. I meet persons in the street a few weeks after I 
have sent them to the Penitentiary.””. We are not wholly un- 
familiar here with such premature liberations, but, happily, 
they have become more rare within a couple of years, and we 
were never in so utterly demoralized a condition as is South 
Carolina under her carpet-bag and negro legislature. We put 
the carpct-bags first, for if they had not taught the negroes 
how to get themselves elected, a number of good ficld-hands 
and mechanics would to-day have been earning an honest liv- 
ing, instead of wearing broadcloth paid for, if at all, with sto- 
len money, or with the equally yaluabte legislative franchise. 











Probably most of us are ready to admit that there are a good 
many white South Carolinians, formerly slave-holders, who 
are really honest and honorable men and women. Are we 
careful enough to look at the general situation from their 
point of view when we talk about the restoration of good 
feeling, and decorating Union and Confederate graves, and 
80 on? 


Of the 114 cadets nominated for West Point, 99 pre- 
sented themselves for examination on Thursday, and 65 were 
admitted to the fourth class. 22 failed to pass the examina- 
tion, and 2 were physically incompetent. All the colored ap- 
plicants, 4 in number, failed this year to pass muster. The 
nominees who did not present themselves, as well as those 
who failed, may try again in September. The graduating 
class is now passing its final examination, which will not be 
concluded until the middle of June. This examination is of 
the greatest interest, combining, as it does, exciting out-of- 
door exercises, performed in the most perfect manner attain- 
able, with the more scholarly training of the recitation-room. 
It isa pity that the splendid material yearly sent out to officer 
our army should be in a measure demoralized, as it is pretty 
sure to be, by the entirely uncalled for meddling of small- 
minded ex-voluntecers, who, during the war, were forever 
showing their spite against regulars, and who have now as 
Congressmen a chance to make a little temporary trouble. 
The Army Reduction Bill, by the way, has just passed the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 116 to 104. General 
Butler made an unsuccessful effort to saddle it with an 
amendment forbidding General Sherman to move his head- 
quarters to St. Louis, which, it seems, he intends to do, nomi- 
nally because he will be nearer the field of active operations 
in the West, but really, as is intimated, to avoid the necessarily 
unpleasant relations which exist between the General com- 
manding and the Secretary of War in time of peace. It would 
seem that some revision of regulationsis practicable whereby 
that needless conflict of authorities might be adjusted. Nev- 
ertheless, under the circumstances, it is not strange that the 
General wishes to make a change. 


Had the English Government sent out two or three 
peace commissioners to the Gold Coast, and made Sir Garnet 
Wolseley an ex-officio member of the commission, it is more 
than probable that the military contingent would to-day have 
been calling for reinforcements, and King Coffee would have 
been sitting under his famous umbrella at Coomassie wit- 
nessing the dismemberment of human victims with the serene 
satisfaction of unshaken power. The Government, how- 
ever, was wise enough to select a good officer, tell him what 
was wanted, and then let him alone, merely honoring his 
drafts as they came to hand. The result is that the fighting 
is all over, and Parliament, instead of appointing a committee 
to investigate misapplication of funds and general rascality, 
is deciding what shall be done with the Gold Coast. Here 
again it is evident that a moderate and wise course will be 
adopted. Some trustworthy and energetic man will be sent 
out as Governor, enough English soldiers will be proyided to 
guard the peaceful coast-tribes from their warlike neighbors, 
and it will be a dozen years or more before the Ashantees will 
forget the lesson they have received. A leading part in the 
debate was taken by Mr. Holms, who, for the sake of argu- 
ment or otherwise, advocated the abandonment of the coast; 
but his views were so opposed to what is really the bigher 
view of the case, that there is no danger of their adoption. 
Indeed, the Government has already pronounced for the 
maintenance of English authority, with the singular provision 
that slavery shall not be at once and arbitrarily abolished. 
To this last concession to existing things there is naturally a 
good deal of oppesition, and it is not unlikely that the House 
of Commons will take exception to this vary un-English way 
of dealing with the “ relic of barbarism.” 


Lord Derby, the English Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, made a speech early in May before the House of 
Lords, of which mail reports have now reached us. With his 
eyes fully open to the consequences of such an expression of 
opinion, he intimated that a war between Germany and 
France may be looked for at an earlier date than has usually 
been assigned. Of course he is too prudent to say this in so 
many words, but such is the impression which the speech 
carried with it all over the world. The substance of the 
speech as given by its interpreters is that it is Germany’s pol- 
icy to hasten the inevitable war because, although France is 
not ready now, she is getting ready so rapidly that there is no 
time to lose. Germany, moreover, is now at the height of her 
military power, but may begin to deteriorate at any time. 
The discordant elements in Germany, too, Republicanism and 
Catholicism, constitute another reason why she should desire 
war soon, if at all, as the present line of Imperial policy doos 
not tend to foster the fighting qualities of Catholics, who 
must needs form a large proportion of an effective army. In 
emphatic confirmation of Lord Derby’s guarded statements, 
the Jimes’ Paris correspondent says that Bismarck, without 
any reserve at all, admits that he let France off too easily, 
having overrated her military spirit and underrated her ma- 
terial wealth. Had he known what he now knows he would 
have overrun every province of France, and quadrupled the 
indemnity. This, he thinks, would have so crippled her that 
Germany could have devoted herself to the amelioration of 
internal affairs without fear of French interference. Asa bit 
of by-play, it is said that when Victor Emmanuel visited Ber- 
lin last summer, Bismarck pointed out to him how Nice and 
Savoy can be restored to Italy, if he, Victor Emmanuel, will 
pick a quarrel about those provinces and go to war to recover 
then—Germany becoming involved for some plausible rea- 
son, and taking care to make an utter end of French power 
once for all. Probably the German Chancellor has not spoken 
so plainly on this matter as he is reported to have done, but 
his bitterest enemies may fairly assume that he has thought 
it all and adeal more beside. If Germany does not before 
very long check the wonderful progress made by hex re- 
vengeful rival, it will be because the fight will involve other 
great powers. 


Mr. Disraeli’s Government has pledged itself to an 
earnest effort toward improving the dwellings of the poor, the 
Home Secretary announcing that as soon as possible he will 
introduce a measure having that end in view, * with the full 
intention of carrying it."’ This means more than a like prem- 
ise with us, were such a promise possible under our institu- 
tions, for the defeat of a Government measure in England 
brings serious consequences in its train. It is quite possible 
that Georgo Peaoty’s wise benevo:cnce bas bad much to do 
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with bringing dbout this movemest, for the success of his 
model lodging houses is quoted everywhere. There was a 
preliminary debate in the House of Commons the other day, 
in which it appeared that a practicable measure will readily 
pass. One of the debaters stated that the average death rate 
per one thousand souls is nearly one-quarter less in the model 
houses than in the common London tenements. This is, no 
doubt, due in some degree to the fact that the tenants arc 
superior to the average of the city poor; but such a marked 
difference in the mortality cannot thus be wholly accounted! 
for. It is confidently stated that vast sums of money will be 
forthcoming for investment in improved buildings in Lan- 
don, as soon as the laws of tenure are so revised as to make 
the acquirement of property reasonably easy. It is proposed 
that the Local Government Board, as central authority on 
matters affecting public health, shall have powers in addition 
to those which they now exercise, whereby coaodemned 
buildings may be peremptorily sold to persons who will agree 
to erect new structures after such designs as shall meet the 
approval of the proper officers. Such a proceeding has an 
arbitrary look, but we have, even in this country, become 
accustomed to forced sales for the accommodation of rail- 
roads, and the moral, social, and physical clevation of the 
lower classes is certainly quite as important as the enterprise 
of a corporation. It is suggested, moreover, that when rail- 
ways destroy the houses of the poor they should be compel- 
led to build new houses for them within a reasonable distance, 
and within a given time. Such is the first indication of a 
measure which does great honor to its projectors, and which, 
whether it passes or not, indicates an advance toward genuine 
philanthropy on the part of English statesmen. 

The Ways and Means Committee must well-nigh de- 
spair of getting through with the Sanborn business. At the 
request of Assistant Treasurer Sawyer the case was re-open- 
ed on Monday that he might make a “statement.’’ This 
proved to be a protest against the vote of censure which the 
Committee bad determined upon. Mr. Sawyer pointed out 
certain ways in which such a report, approved by the House 
of Representatives, would bear very hardly upon himself and 
the Secretary, and he re-asserted his willingness to stand 
trial upon all of his official acts before a competent tribunal. 
A day or two after this Treasury Solicitor Banfield suddenly 
sent in his resignation. So suddenly, indeed, that it was 
at first announced that he was removed. He waa, it 
will be remembered, very prominent as a witness con- 
cerning the famous contracts. His testimony showed that he 
understood the business, or thought he did, and he repeated- 
ly asserted that the Treasurer and his Assistant knew 
all about it. The natural inference is, that his resignation 
has something to do with developments made before tho 
committee, but there are no positive reasons for such a con- 
clusion. A removal which seems to have been based on some- 
what singular grounds is that of Adolf Cluss, late engineer of 
the Washington Board of Works, under Government appoint- 
ment. The affairs of this Board have been undergoing a 
very unsavory ventilation at the hands of a joint Congres- 
sional committee, and Mr. Cluss’s testimony was very damag- 
ing to members of the Board, and in a certain sense to the 
witness himself. The Board, however, construed his evidence 
as flat perjury, and asked for his removal and for the ap- 
pointment of an army engineer in his place. Both requests 
were promptly acceded to, and Lieutenant Hoxie was nomi- 
nated to the Senate for confirmation in the vacancy. Mr. 
Hoxie will doubtless decline the honor, though he has not, 
so far as we know, done so as yet; for confirmation in the 
office wlll constrictively cancel bis commission as Lieuten- 
ant of Engineers. His services may be needed, but he can 
lawfully give them as an officer, only on regular detail for 
the special purpose designated. It is asserted confidently 
as we go to press that Mr. Richardson will shortly go out of 
office, prosumaniy by resienation, and that General Bristow, 
of Kentucky, wt!! take his place, provided he can have the 
appointment of his own subordinates. That this means some 
important changes, is no doubt certain, but how about the 
Civil Service Rules? 


Bowdoin College has on hand a species of rebellion 
among her undergraduates which is quite without precedent, 
Some years ago, at the request of the College authorities, an 
army officer was detailed as instructor in military science. 
The law authorizing such details was passed by Congress when 
the nation was just out of camp and there was a strong con- 
viction among thoughtful teachers that military drill should 
form a part of every boy's education. At Bowdoin the drills 
were at first highly popular, but of late there bas grown up 
for some unknown reason a prejudice that bas at last cul- 
minated in a refusal of the three lower classes to attend. 
Prior to the last commencement it was understood that an 
attempt would soon be made to do away with the unpopular 
exercises, and in the course of the year the faculty has been 
petitioned repeatedly to make the desired change. Somo 
modifications were made, but the students were not satisfied. 
The overt act which precipitated the present crisis was com- 
mitted by the Juniors who gave “ three groans for the drill,” 
on “ breaking ranks ”"’ a few days since. Several of the offend- 
ers were reported and suspended, whereupon the rest of the 
students, excepting the Seniors, decided never to drill again 
while in College. They were thereupon sent home, whither 
due notice of the punishment was to be forwarded. Now i‘ 
may be that the officer in charge of the drills has not those 
qualities which make an acceptable instructor, or it may b> 
that the students hate the drill on its ownaccount. In either 
case discipline should be enforced, and we are glad to learn 
that the faculty bas sent letters to the parents of the suspen4- 
ed students, inclosing blanks for signature renewing the ma- 
triculation pledge of obedience to the laws and regulations 
of the College. If this is signed and returned within ten days, 
the student will be received back on his old standing, but if 
not, he will consider himself expelled. We hope, though 
we hardly expect, that everyone of the mutineers jwill be 
promptly sent back by his parents, and made to conform to 
the very easy hours of drill to the end of his college course, 
We shall be sorry to see the military element disappear from 
our schools and colleges. It has already developed a class of 
young men of nobler physical bearing than their predeces- 
sors, and we venture to say that none of them are morally the 
worse for such lessons as they may have received in soldierly 
discipline. Bowdoin College was never more prosperous than 
just before this rebellion, and it is to be hoped that it will leave 
her stronger than before. The hazing mutiny at Michigan 
University has been successfully and firmly met, and we trust 





that the Eastern College, too, will be equal to the occasion. 
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The Household. 


POLYPHEMUS. 


THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF A FAMOUS 
PARROT. 


OLYPHEMUS is our parrot, and although, 

unlike his namesake, he has two lively black 
eyes, yet, on account of their position on each side of 
his head, and the immense size of his beak between, he 
can only see an object with one eye at a time. Poly- 
phemus so much prefers his nickname of “ Polly”’ to 
his whole name, although much more dignified and 
appropriate, that we have almost entirely dropped the 
“phemus ” except on great occasions. 

F— had for three or four years set her heart on 
owning a parrot—not a common parrot with great 
eyes, screaming, ‘‘ Polly wants a cracker!’’ in a harsh 
voice by the hour together, but an elegant grey bird, 
with black eyes and a brilliant red tail. So particular 
was she about the color of the tail that she was ad- 
vised by the family to find a piece of silk the exact 








-shade she wanted, and send it to all the bird stores till 


one was found to match. She heard of several birds, 
but most of them had been brought up in sailors’ 
boarding-houses, and either used bad language or 
none. We felt at one time quite encouraged by 


‘Sandy’s (our interested contraband) announcing that 


he knew of a parrot we might have, but on our asking 
if it talked, he said, “No, but they ’spect it will 
any day.” 

At last one evening W—— came home from his busi- 
ness, and deposited on the floor a large tin cage and a 
small paper box. From the latter protruded a small 
grey head, with an immense beak, and a pair of eyes 
like black beads. Poor W—— had had a hard time in 
the cars with this same head, pushing through box 
and handkerchief, to the amazement of all his neigh- 
bors. The box was opened, and a gray parrot, with a 
bright, red tail, hopped out, expressing the sentiments 
of the admiring family by saying in a very lively tone, 
** Pretty Polly.” 

That remark was the last one heard from him for a 
month, and we began to fear that we had Sandy’s par- 
rot, for we “’spected’’ day after day and nothing 
came. He did not mope and feel home-sick, however, 
for he whistled to the dogs, and creaked, and squeaked 
like every door-hinge in the house that needed oiling, 
and every drawer that opened hard. At that time, 
unfortunately, the dumb waiter was out of order for 
a few days, and made a most unearthly noise when 
pushed up and down. Polly learned to make the 
sound almost immediately, and long after the waiter 
was dumb again, he would creak whenever the clatter 
of dishes was heard in the china closet. 

At first, in our ignorance, we treated our parrot like 
an innocent canary, gave him seeds, and a china dish 
of water, hung up his cage by a sunny window, and 
thought he would be contented. Very soon he learned 
to unfasten all the hooks which held the cage together, 
and we were several times startled by a crash, and 
found the bottom of the cage on the floor, the dish 
broken, and Polly, not in the least frightened, walking 
about the floor whistling. 

Our little Skye terrier “‘ Snuff”’ was very much inter- 
ested in the new pet, but was rather jealous, for until 
now he had had no rival in our affections. 

Soon there was no doubt that Polly could and did 
talk, for loud and clear came the call, ‘‘ Snuff! Snuff!” 
and then the peculiar whistle, which was Snuff’s sum- 
mons, would sound through the house, bringing the 
poor little dog from the farthest room, scampering 
down stairs and through the hall, all excitement to 
see his master at such an unusual hour of the day. He 
would bounce into the room, and there find Polly, 
head on oue side, shouting ‘‘ Snuff! Snuff!’’ and then, 
as he appeared, Poll would say, ‘“ Why, Snuff!" in 
such a comical, surprised tone, that we could do noth- 
ing but laugh, while Snuff stood up on his hind legs, 
and barked and barked with wrath and disappoint- 
ment. . 

After this Polly picked up sentences very fast, and 
with one or two repetitions from us would say almost 
anything. He enjoyed being out of doors, and often 
would unfasten the bottom of his cage and come to 
the ground with a crash, then walk off with a tri- 
umphant whistle. One day he walked down to the 
duck pond, and was heard talking away to the ducks 
in a most lively manner. They all stared at him for a 
moment, then, instead of having a little friendly talk, 
which was all he wanted, they came out of the water 
and pecked at him with their great bills. Polly de- 
fended himself bravely, but when F—ran out to the res- 
cue, he hurried toward her, and began to climb up the 
front of her dress by the trimming, saying very fast, 
“Poor! Poor! Poor Polly!’ She took him on her 
finger, and he whistled, flapped his wings, and with a 
congratulatory “pretty, pretty, pretty Polly,” went 
joyfully back to his cage. 

We tried to teach Polly to say Mr. Longfellow’s 
poem, “Take Care! Beware! She’s Fooling Thee!” 

but he never would say the last word of that line, and 
to this day he will come out with fragments, such as 
“Take care! Beware, Polly!” or, ‘She's fooling 
Polly!” and once when F— called me to come down 
stairs, I asked what she wanted; she answered “ Lunch 
is ready,” and Polly screamed at the top of his voice, 
“*She’s fooling!” 





F— used, in summer, to dip him into a tub of 
water, which bath he did not like at all, and would 
come out all dripping, flapping his wings and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Why, Polly! why-ee, Polly!” and two or three 
times he added, “Why, Polly, do you want some 
water?’ A most unnecessary question, we thought. 

He knows what water is, for he is used to see people 
go to the ice-pitcher, and when one of the family goes 
to the sideboard and pours out a glassful of water, he 
will say, “Do you want some water?” and then imi- 
tate exactly the gargling of the water as it is poured 
from the pitcher. He always asks for water when he 
is thirsty. 

It is impossible to give to any reader of Polly's say- 
ings any idea of their absurdity, for the different 
tones, and the almost human way of emphasizing one 
or two words of a sentence would make one laugh, 
while the words themselves are nothing. For instance, 
when he calls Snuff, he will sometimes shout “ Snuff! 
Snuff!” and then whistle for him, as ifin a great hurry; 
sometimes merely say “‘ Snuff’’ in a quiet tone, as the 
dog passes the cage, just showing that he is noticed; 
sometimes, too, he will speak very affectionately, say- 
ing, ‘‘ poor old Snuff!’’ in a very sweet, caressing tone. 

At one time we were afraid that Snuff’s jealousy 
would overpower his wisdom and that Polly would 
fall a victim, for several times when the bird had been 
particularly patronizing, or had brought him down 
from the top of the house and then greeted him with 
shouts of laughter or tremendous barking, the dog 
had sprung at the cage and tried to tip it over. Then 
we would alltry to get Snuff away. Polly alone would 
sit perfectly quiet, looking on with interest, and stor- 
ing up the exclamations for future use; and at last he 
was so fearless that he joined in with the rest, and 
when Snuff bounced at him, would sit with his head 
on one side, and shout, “ Snuff, go’way. Pick him up! 
Pick him up! Put him out! Put him out!” And 
now when he leaves his cage and walks round the 
room, he will run from whoever comes to pick him up 
with “No! no! go’way! Shoo! Shoo!” 

We always know when Polly ig tired of staying in 
his cage and wishes to go up stairs to his high perch, 
for he begins in very lively tones, ‘‘ Want to take a 
walk, Polly?” Then in amoment, if no one takes any 
notice, he will say, very sweetly, ‘“ Take a little walk, 
Polly?’ Then he becomes pathetic, and says, ‘‘ Poor 
Polly, want to take a walk?” 

One day, as one of the family was reading aloud to 
a friend who was making us a visit, she was startled 
by a sudden and decided “‘Go ’way!” from the parrot 
who sat in his cage in the corner. She looked over at 
him and saw that he was sitting in his swing and gaz- 
ing intently on the floor of the cage. Again he said, 
“Go ’way! go right away!” She went to him, and as 
she approached the cage, a small mouse ran out be- 
tween the bars and hid under a book-case near by. 
Supposing this to be the end of the scene, Aunt M. 
went back to her book, but in a moment came “ Shoo! 
Shoo! go ’way!”’ and again she rose just in time to see 
the little mouse running away from the bits of bread 
and apple on the cage floor, and Polly excitedly swing- 
ing himself down by the bars, putting his head through, 
on the way, tosay ‘‘No! no! Go’way!’’ Aunt M. un- 
fastened the cage, and Polly bustled over to the book- 
case, squeezed himself half under, and said, in the 
most enticing tones, ‘Come! come! Want to take a 
walk!’ To this day, after two years, his first walk, 
when his door is opened, is to the book-case, under 
which he flattens himself, makes a few remarks, and 
finding that the mouse does not come, he turns his at- 
tention to something else. Sometimes he employs 
himself in trying to take up the carpet, busily tugging 
at a nail till it comes out, then seizing the edge of the 
carpet and turning it over as far as possible, then going 
at another nail till he is stopped. It is a pity to see so 
much energy going to waste. It would be invaluable 
if properly directed at house-cleaning seasons. 

Once or twice he has been found dancing at his 
shadow, trying to catch it and going into a series of 
chuckles perfectly irresistible to the hearers. 

We had to put him into the hall during morning 
prayers, for he always discomposed us when there 
came ashort pause, by saying, in an impressive tone, 
“Yes! yes!” or by a sudden burst of laughter, some- 
times beginning with a low giggle which gradually 
increased as some joke seemed to dawn upon him till 
he went into peal after peal of most unaffected 
laughter. 

One member of the family took singing lessons by 
which Polly profited more than she did; for while she 
gave up all hopes of becoming a singer several years 
ago, to this day Polly will break into sudden trills and 
roulades, interspersed with a few words of popular 
songs. 

The time when his affection and good will are not to 
be depended upon is when, after leaving his cage in 
the morning, he has visited the book-case, squeezed 
himself under, made a few remarks in a mysterious 
tone, dug his beak into the carpet and pulled himself 
out, tried a few nails up in a corner, tried to open the 
the side-board cupboard, and distracted the family by 
picking up paper, coals, pins, buttons, any of which 
may at times be found on the carpets of the best regu- 
lated families. Then if one of us approaches him with 
&@ cane,(we seldom care to venture a finger at this 
time), he seizes it, bumps it down several times hard on 
the carpet, then turns and runs away, at the same time 
saying sternly, “ Polly, come right along.”” He always 
thinks his morning promenade too short, for he is al- 





ways stopped before he can take any notice of Aunt 
M.’s plants which fill the bay-window of the dining- 
room. I hope that I shall be believed when I tell, as a 
fact, of a certain attack made upon these plants. 
Aunt M. was alarmed lest Polly should hurt her favor- 
ite ivies, and was always saying that she knew he had 
his eye on them and meant mischief; and sure enough, 
E. came into the room one day and found a long 
branch of ivy lying on the floor. She, of course, looked 
about for Polly and discovered him perched on a 
flower-pot, busy as possible, and only stopping his 
work of destruction to give a triumphant whistle, and 
say, with the greatest distinctness, ‘How is your 
Aunt ?” 

At the first Grant election Polly was made the herald 
of the family politics. “Grant and Colfax” was im- 
pressively said by each member of the family as he or 
she passed the cage or perch. Polly listened atten- 
tively and soon began to practice. First he said 
“Grant” in an extremely nasal voice; then he would 
stop and father would encourage him with, ‘‘Go on, 
Polly.”” Soon it began to be “Grant and—go on Pol- 
ly.”” Then “Grant and Colx.” That was hushed up, 
and corrected by the family with ‘“* Oh, no, Polly—Col- 
fax.” Soon we heard the whole lesson from beginning 
toend. ‘‘Grant and’’—a pause. Then ‘‘Colx—oh, no, 
Polly—Col-faz, Polly!” ‘Grant and—go on, Polly. 
Grant and Colfax—Polly—fax—fax, Polly. Col-faz, 
Polly. Grant and Colfax! Pretty Polly! Pretty 
Polly!” 

Polly does not like strangers, and will only occasion- 
ally talk before them; but he listens and lays up new 
tones of voice, and indeed new voices to be used when 
he wishes to hold a conversation with himself, as he 
often does when up stairs on his perch. 

It cannot be expected that everybody will be as 
much interested in our little gray bird as we ourselves 
are, so I will leave him for the present, at least, saying 
no more about him, except that at this moment he is 
singing with greater vigor than elegance, ‘‘Shoo-fly— 
don’t bother me!” 








A SMALL VICTIM. 


By Liste HUBER. 


MONG Dickens’s many pictures of social 
wrong may be found one of a very small boy, 
the nurse and brother of a very large baby. “It was 
avery Moloch of a baby, on whose insatiate altar the 
whole existence of this particular young brother was 
offered up a daily sacrifice. Wherever childhood con- 
gregated to play, there was little Moloch making 
Johnny fag and toil. Wherever Johnny desired to 
stay little Moloch became fractious and would not re- 
main. Whenever Johnny wanted to go out Moloch 
was asleep and must be watched. Whenever Jobnny 
wanted to stay at home Moloch was awake and must be 
taken out.’’ No wonder, when the spirit of the haunt- 
ed man possessed Johnny, he wanted to run away and 
join the army, where babies are not! 

Baby-tending is not the only shrine at which small 
boys are sacrificed. The position of errand-drudge is 
notan enviable one, especially in large families, and yet 
Johnny, by force of circumstances, is often compelled 
to accept it. If anything is wanted down stairs, 
Johnny must bring it down, or if up stairs, he must 
bring it up. If anything is wanted from out doors, 
Johnny must bring it in, or from in-doors, he must 
take it out. The demands made upon Johnny are 
marvelous; and it is remarkable how busy or tired 
other members of the family are when anything is 
wanted requiring physical exertion. It is, “Johnny, 
run to the garden, the neighbors, the market,”’ until 
no wonder the poor little fellow when sent for starch 
brings back spice. 

If anything goes wrong, Johnny must bear the bur- 
den of blame. ‘I told him to get more, or less;” or, 
“Johnny, I told you so,” until the discouraged little 
victim begins to regard life as a fraud, and thinks, like 
Toby Veck, that he must have been born bad. 

And what is Johnny’s reward for all this self-immo- 
lation? The preoccupied father lends only a passing 
thought to the shy boy, who has outgrown the art of 
attracting his attention by cunning tricks of babyhood. 
The busy mother perhaps regards Johnny’s welfare as 
depending on a satisfied appetite and a replenished 
wardrobe. Does it ever occur to the college-wise 
brother that small boys are morbidly fond of pennies, 
and, possibly, Johnny might appreciate an occasional 
donation? Does the conscience of the fair young lady 
sister ever reproach her for slighting Johnny's opin- 
ions, requests, or preferences? 

Johnny was enjoying a stray crumb of leisure in 
looking at some pictorial illustrations. Happening 
upon one he did not quite understand, he pleasantly 
asked, “Sister, please tell me about it?’ 

“Ask Aunt Mary,” was the reply. 

‘She is not here.” 

“Well, go away! don’t bother me, I’m busy tatting, 
and don’t know anything about your picture.”’ She 
did know all about it, but ignored the pleading voice 
and eyes. For what? Tatting—a bit of worthless 
thread-work. If Johnny’s rights are to be disregarded, 
and his efforts undervalued, his friends need not be 
surprised to find him becoming stupid, awkward, and 
indifferent. Nothing lessens the friction of human ex- 
istence more than appreciation and encouragement. 
If Johnny must be the family resource for errands, let 
him at least understand that his position is honored 
and respected. 
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Che Hittle Folks. 


WHAT CAME OF A QUARREL. 
By Mary E. BRADLEY. ~ 


HERE were two little children, named Lorry and Alice, 
Who treated each other with envy and malice, 
All on account of a beautiful present 
That ought to have made them more loving and pleasant. 


Their Grandfather brought them, one day in spring weather, 
A cock and a hen that were birds of a feather ; 

Two handsomer fowls are not found in a hurry— 

One was for Alice, the other for Lorry. 


At first they were charmed with their mutual treasure; 
To see them go strutting about was a pleasure ; 

But soon, when the hen took a fancy for setting, 

That matter was made an occasion for fretting. 


For Lorry declared, talking faster and faster, 
That he was the hen’s real owner and master ; 
And so when the chickens arrived in their season, 
They all would be his, for that excellent reason. 


But Alice insisted, and no one could stop her, 

That Grandfather said it was greatly more proper 
For girls to have hens; and the rooster was Lorry’s— 
So the dispute brought all manner of worries. 


They snapped and they snatched, and they snarled at each 
other, 

Until they distracted their father and mother, 

Who argued in vain of the sorrow and sinning 

So likely to follow this naughty beginning. 


In spite of advice, and reproaches, and pleading, 
They kept up the quarrel, their parents unheeding, 
Until a sad accident happened one morning 

That gave them a painfully practical warning. 


The children were playing with Puss in the garden— 
Said Alice, provokingly, “ Begging your pardon, 
This is my cat, if you please, Mister Lorry! 

So don’t you disturb her, or else you'll be sorry.” 


**Pooh!” answered Lorry. “I guess, Madam Alice, 
You think you're a princess and live in a palace! 
But do you suppose I’ll submit to your order? 

Not I!” swinging pussy across the box-border. 


Then Alice fiew at him, all red with her passion, 
Declaring he should n’t treat puss in that fashion ; 
And pussy herself, his behavior resenting, 

Went off caterwauling and loudly lamenting. 


Now Lorry, to tease her, the pussy ran after, 

And chased her with stones, and shouted with laughter, 
Until the poor cat, with this noisy pursuing, 

Was hardly aware of what she was doing. 


The door of the hen-house she reached in her flitting, 
And there on her nest Henny-penny was sitting 

In placid content, never dreaming or guessing 

How soon she must die in a manner distressing. 


It was all because Lorry had teased and provoked her, 
That puss made a pounce on the poor hen, and choked her; 
I really think it was anger that stirred her 

And made her commit such unusual murder. 








Be that as it may, when Alice came flying 

At sound of the screaming, she found the hen dying. 
Her cry of distress in a minute brought Lorry, 

And you may be sure they were both of them sorry. 


They saw their misconduct, too late for preventing 

The evil it caused; but with bitter repenting 

Their sin they acknowledged, and promised their mother 
Henceforth to be patient and kind to each other. 


| HANGING MAY-BASKETS. 
By C. A. G. 


LEM and Nixie sat at the window very busy 
weaving bright-colored papers in what seemed 
remarkably intricate patterns, but which were easy to 
their nimble fingers. From the next room came a 
sound of whistling, and every five minutes Nixie’s 
brother Dudley put his head in at the door to say: 
, “Most finished, girls?’ 

“Dudley Shepard, do be quiet, or we never shall get 
done,” at last said Nixie, whose real name, by the way, 
was not Nixie at all. And why all the children chose 
to call her so instead of Isabel I never could find out; 
but so they always did. 

“All right,” said Dudley. ‘‘ Mayn’t we come in when 
Ned gets back with the fixings, though?” 

“Oh, yes; we shall have quite done then,” said 

Clem, who was ready at any time to give Dudley half 
her kingdom, if he desired it. 
_ But then he was not her brother, as Nixie frequently 
remarked, and she could not possibly imagine what a 
tease he was. Presently a whoop, a stamping, and a 
banging of doors announced Ned’s return, and both 
boys appeared at the door of Nixie’s sanctum just as 
the girls held up the completed May-basket. It was of 
pink and silver papers, and was declared “ perfectly 
magnificent,” by the delighted boys. 

“It takes you two to make hunkey ones,” remarked 
Ned with more admiration than elegance, as he un- 
loaded his pockets of several small, fragrant bundles. 
“There's enough to heap it full and leave some over 
for the girls,’ he added, popping an uncommonly large 
“gooseberry ” into his cheek and proffering another 
to Clem. 

“What will you put in this?’ asked Nixie, taking 
from a drawer arother May-basket, the sight of which 
the boys greeted with shouts of laughter. 

Very different from the pretty pink and silver one 











was this, made of newspaper, ornamented with wrap- 
ping paper rosettes and a fringe of blue woolen yarn. 

“T’ve got some bits of charcoal and a teaspoonful of 
snuff; and Ned hasa piece of slippery elm and a wood- 
en monkey,” replied Dudley, holding his sides. ‘Oh, 
my! whata lark! Won't she be provoked, though?” 

It seemed probable that ‘‘she’’ would, looking at 
the ridiculous thing, and tender-hearted Clem said, 
doubtfully : 

“Tt-seems ’most too bad, doesn’t it? Suppose you 
don’t.” 

“Suppose we just do, Clemmy, my child,’’ said Ned; 
and Clem laughed, though she looked doubtful still. 

What did they mean? Well, the pink basket was to 
be hung that evening for Maisie Barnes, the prettiest 
girl in school, and plain Achsa Davis, with her brown 
aprons and sober, freckled face was to have the other. 

Maisie was always at the foot of her classes; Clem 
and Nixie rather looked down on her as silly. But she 
wore a gold chain, and she was so pretty ! 

Achsa stood high in scholarship and nearly always 
had perfect lessons; but she had a shy, stiff manner, 
and she did wear such aprons! You might not think 
that a matter of aprons could influence boys like Dud- 
ley and Ned, but I’m ashamed to say it was so. As for 
the girls, Clem and Nixie were sufficient to each other 
and they hurt Achsa’s feelings more from carelessness 
than active dislike. 

The boys set out that evening with much giggling 
and whispering. It was very dark, and they blundered 
into gate-posts and trees before they got accustomed 
to groping their way along, but they were rather glad 
of the cloudy night, since it would more easily shield 
them from pursuit and recognition. They were not 
the only ones out on May errands that night, »nd they 
knew, too, that some of their school-mates were on the 
watch for such favors. 

“T hope Maisie’s little white dog won’t bark,’’ whis- 
pered Ned, as they drew near to Barnes’s abode. 

“Yap, yap, yap!” greeted their ears three steps far- 
ther on; a dark figure came tearing down the walk 
with Donald Barnes in close pursuit, and Dudley, 
thrusting Ned behind a tree and bidding him “ look 
sharp,”’ left both May-baskets in his hands and joined 
boldly in the race. Quick-witted Ned laughed silently 
as three boys and a little dog rushed away from him 
down the dark street, and then stealing up to the door 
hung one of his burdens on the knob, pulled the bell 
and vanished around the corner. Across the garden 
it was not far to where Achsa Davis lived, and here it 
was but a moment’s work to leave the other May- 
basket and scud down to the street where, as he ex- 
pected, Dudley was waiting a few paces off, panting 
from his run and laughing softly. 

“ All right,’’ said Ned. ‘How did you go it?” 

‘Like a book,"’ was the complacent reply. ‘I doub- 
led down by the corner and climbed over the fence 
while Don and the other fellow cut along, and the dog 
followed them, luckily. Won't Achsa be hopping, 
though, Isay! Hope you didn’t spill the snuff?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ned, confidently. ‘We found one 
was so full some of the candies fell out, but I put ’em 
in my pocket. I thought we might as well eat ’em, if 
Maisie could n’t.”’ 

At this point in his remarks Ned put something in 
his comrade’s hand, and made his own teeth meet in 
what felt like a particularly large sugar-plum. 

“ Crunch—sp-sp-e-ew ! ow!”’ he sputtered, as Dudley 
ejaculated something equally incoherent and then 


ped : 

“Oharcoal! You beggar, you changed the baskets!" 

“No! my gracious, do you suppose I did? How? 
When? No, sir, I declare I did n’t!” 

“Did you put this stuff in your pocket from the 
basket you hung at Maisie’s?’’ demanded Dudley, col- 
laring his cousin. 

** Yes,” said Ned, quite stupefied. ‘ I—it fell out asT 
hitched it on to the knob, you know. [I laid the other 
one on the step to do it, and—it was dark—as Egypt!” 

“T should think it was,” cried Dudley, indignantly, 
but before he could say more unlucky Ned went off in 
an explosion of laughter. 

“Oh, my stars!" he roared. “What a lark! Just 
fancy Miss Pinafore eating that candy and Maisie 
Barnes hopping over that snuff! Oh, hold me up, 
do!” 

It was too much, and angry as Dudley felt, he 
laughed as violently as the author of the mishap. 

The boys stole into the house with not nearly so 
much the air of conquering heroes as when they set 
out. 

“Don’t tell the girls, mind,” said Ned, at the door. 

“The girls!” grumbled Dudley. ‘They will find it 
out without telling, you better believe.” 

For all that he pretended not to hear Nixie’s ques- 
tion as he sped up the stairs, and five minutes later 
permitted only ostentatious snores to answer her as 
she knocked and rattled at his chamber door. 

Such a buzzing and clatter as there was at school 
next morning! Before nine o’clock every scholar 
knew that “somebody” had hung Maisie Barnes an 
“awful” May-basket, and Maisie herself was tossing 
her curls and putting on airs of angry martyrdom. 

“ Acts likea little peacock,’’ muttered Ned, standing 
aloof and watching for signs of discovery. 

Achsa Davis came late, but cast such a smiling, 
blushing glance of pleasure at Ned and Dudley as she 
took her seat, that those graceless youths grew red 
respousively, and Clem was suddenly enlightened. 

“They changed the baskets!” she whispered to 





Nixie, and both girls giggled under cover of thir 
books. 

At recess the excitement’ doubled, for little Joe 
Davis, as noisy as his sister was quiet, spread abroad 
the tidings of Achsa’s gorgeous favor, and Maisie was 
correspondingly vexed. 

“It’s real mean!” she sobbed, pouting beyond all 
prettiness. 

“Maybe it was only a joke," suggested Clem, anxious 
for peace. 

“*Nobody has n't any business to joke on me!" re- 
torted Maisie. “I'll find out who did it and tell my 
father, see if I don’t.” 

“TI wouldn’t care,” said Achsa, pleasantly. ‘I had 
a horrid one last week, and Joe and I had real fun 
over it. We hung it on a stick out by the pea-patch 
to scare the crows. 

Maisie twitched her elbows and pouted still more as 
she walked away. 

“The one last night was beautiful," continued 
Achsa, with another timid smile at Ned. “I was so 
pleased, for I don’t often get such nice ones as the 
other girls, you know. I think it was ever so kind in 
—somebody. 

Did this bright smiling face belong to Achsa Davia? 
And why did her pleasant words and gladness seem 
suddenly to make the brown apron unobjectionable? 
If being ‘“‘ever so kind” had wrought this change in 
her, it seemed a pity none of her schoolmates had tried 
it before. 

“TI don’t believe she’s a bit proud and hateful, 
really,” said Ned, catching Dudley as the bel] rang. 
*“ There's some sense in a girl that won't get provoked 
like that. She neyer dreams we made a mistake. Say, 
Dudley, I’m going to stand up to it! Yes, sir, 1 am. 
And if ever you tell I'll fight you.” 

“T won't,” said his cousin, hastily. 
you suppose I think so too?” 

Ned “stood up" to his mistake so gallantly that he 
carried Achsa’s books home for ber that night, and 
offered to sharpen all her slate pencils. 

Clem and Nixie, whispering confidentially under 
each other’s hats, professed great surprise when Dud- 
ley joined them. 

‘“*Why don't you go with Maisie!" asked the former, 
innocently. 

“Oh, pshaw! come now—you know," said Dudley. 
* Don't plague a fellow when he’s down already.” 

“T won't,” said Clem, sweetly. “Shall we make 
you some more May-baskets to-night? You must let 
me laugh, Dudley, it is so funny.” 

So it was; but more good came of it than jokes often 
bring; for Achsa, having once blossomed out under 
what Nixie loved to tease Ned in private by calling 
‘* mistaken kindness,”’ never fell back into her old stiff 
ways, and the boys and the girls found so much good- 
ness and mirth behind the freckles and the aprons, that 
she became very popular with them all. 

But she never learned the real history of that event- 
ful May evening, and she never will know it, unless 
she reads this paper. 


Pujsles, 


FLORAL ENIGMA, 
To one-fourth of an iris add one-sixth of a violet and two- 
fifths of an aster, and you will find a well-known flower. 
De F. 


“My stars! don't 











HippEN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
1. He promised to keep each kind by itself. 
2. He stated the problem and Tom at once saw the solution. 
3. On my return I perceived that all was changed. 
4. After some time Abe answered to my call. 
5. He scarcely dare hop? a second time. 
































6. He appears to have grown very tall. ELLs. 
A WoRD SQUARE. 

1. A city in the German Empire. 

2. A State. 

3. A receptacle. 

4. A bird. M. D. H. 

CURTAILED BLANKS. 
1. ——— says that he has seon the grave of Major . 
2. I can't see whether the ——— is good or not, the light is so 
3. I would like to read the next but I° to-night. 
4. He will the for you when he finds his pen. 
5. IL advise you to eschew if you would happiness. 
6. Don’t you think this sounds like ? 
M. D. Huw. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 2. 


An Enigmatical Dinner .— 
MEATS. 


1. Goose. 2. Spare Rib. 3. Tongue. 4. Turkey. 5. Boiled Ham. 
SIDE DISHES. 
n. 2. Cabbage. 3. Mushrooms. 4. Parsnips. 5. Potatoes 
Poi Terabe Os). 6. “AppIS puffs. 7. Whips. 8. Floating Island. 9 
ashington pie (pi). 
FRUITS. 


1. White hearts. 2. Pi pl 8. Gox 
Chestnuts. 
DRINES. 


mpomne (Sham F nm va 2. Madeira. 3.Port. 4.Shrub. 5. 
Water" 6. Old Java. 1. Porter. 
Floral Enigma.—Bluebel).—Constancy. 


Drop-Letter 


berries. 4. Currants. 5. 
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WHAT JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE SAW AT 
THE SOUTH. 
[Extracts from his Whitsunday Sermon.] 


F course, I don’t pretend to have seen a great deal, 
O or to have learned much, in the limited trip which I 
have taken during a month or two of time. I saw some- 
thing of South Carolina and something of North Carolina, 
and that was about all. But just consider the position of 
South Carolina; that proud State, proud of its former wealth, 
of its aristocracy, of its commanding politicians; its refine- 
ment, elegance, culture; ruling the nation so many years in 
its earlier history. It reminds one now of the operation in 
agriculture which we call trenching, when the soil which is 
uppermost is put underneath, and that which is underneath 
is put on the top. Everything is upside down in South Caro- 
lina at the present time. The negroes who were slaves ten 
years ago are now the masters, and the whites are now utter- 
ly subject to them. The whole power of the State is now in 
the hands of the colored people. They bave the means of ac- 
quiring wealth. They have the disposition of all public 
offices; everything is in their hands, and they control every- 
thing. There are now about twenty white men in the South 
Carolina Legislature. The remainder are colored men, most 
of whom cannot read or write. I saw one colored man who 
is nowa candidate for the next Legislature, who not only 
cannot read and write, but maintains it as a proposition that 
no man who can write ought to be allowed in the Legisla- 
ture. He is an unconscious imitator of Jack Cade. He main- 
tains that it is monstrous that any one should read at all or 
write his name and not be able to sign his heart like an hon- 
est, straightforward man. This man is also trustee and 
superintendent of schools in a certain district of the State. 
The colored men, who go to the Legislature poor as they can 
be, often come back driving horses worth a thousand dollars 
a pair, and after being in the Legislature a session or two 
often purchase houses which cost $10,000. The enormous 
taxes levied in South Carolina go into their pockets, and into 
those of their white and black leaders. All this is fully nar- 
rated in a book called The Prostrate State, recently published, 
and the facts givenin that book were confirmed by every 
man whom I saw. The white population of the State of 
South Carolina has been trampled under the feet of their 
former slaves. I saw an old gentleman of culture and refine- 
ment acting as conductor of a horse-railroad car, and very 
glad he was to secure that place. I have no doubt, from his 
whole manner, that he was one of the old aristocrats of the 
place. All the rascalities, all the rings in New York, the lob- 
bies in Albany, the thefts at Harrisburg, all these are openly 
imitated at Columbia by the colored people and their allies. 

On this question of the behavior of the colored people you 
will get all sorts of opinions from those living in their midst. 
On arriving in North Carolina the landlord of one of the 
hotels took me to his house, and when I asked him about the 
population he said three-fourths of the people, or 40,000, were 
colored, and the remaining 10,000 were whites. I asked him 
if the colored people worked, and he said, ‘“ No; they live 
by stealing and robbing hen-roosts."” A few minutes after 
I said to another gentleman in the presence of our land- 
lord: ‘*Our friend here wants me to believe that 30,000 col- 
ored people support themselves by stealing from 10,000 white 
people,” and he saw the absurdity of it himself, and said, 
“ Well, [don’t mean that exactly, but they don't work.” 

I haa another experience of the same sort. I had passed 
the night at one of the Sea Islands of South Carolina with an 
unreconciled, unreconstructed rebel slave-holder ; aman who 
had been a very wealthy planter before the war, and who lost 
everything but the house in which he lived and a plantation. 
He was one of the old men whom Garrison used to call * in- 
corrigible slave-holders.”” Nevertheless he was a very kind, 
hospitable man. Excepting his opinions, I saw nothing in 
him to object to. He told me that the colored people didn’t 
work at all; they couldn’t work; it wasn’t their nature to 
work, and except as slaves they would not work. Then he 
told me it was very fortunate for him that the phosphate 

rocks, used as fertilizers, had been discovered on his planta- 
tion, and he was receiving an income from the Phosphate 
Company for the rent of this plantation. I went out to see 
the operation. I found some sixty or seventy colored people 
at work getting out the phosphate, with not a white man 
near them. They were doing it all themselves. Then there 
came a little railroad train with some empty cars to receive 
the rock. They arranged it so that two men should take a 

ttle square piece of land, about two hundred square feet 
perhaps, dig out the superincuinbent clay to the depth of 
about three feet, aud then with pick-axes they broke in 
pieces the phosphate rock, shoveled it up, put it into barrels, 
and loaded their cars, receiving so much at the end of the 
day or week for each car-load they had sent down. When I 
went back, my friend began to say that it was providential 
that these rocks had been discovered on his grounds, and I 
said to him: “ Yes, but I think it is also providential that the 
colored people here seem to be exceptions to your rule that 
they won't work, for if it were not for colored people I don’t 
see of what use your rocks would be.”’ 

But all the old slave-holders don’t take the gloomy view of 
those whom I have mentioned. I saw several gentlemen who 
had been slave-holders formerly, who told me that the colored 
people were working remarkably well. One of them had 
been a colonel in the Confederate cavalry, and was support- 
ing himself by a wood plantation near Savannah, which was 
cut by colored people. He said they worked just as well and 
as faithfully as any one would, and much better than they 
did themselves when slaves. All they wanted was to be 
treated honestly by their employers and to be paid regularly. 
When I came to speak to him alone of the condition of things 
at Columbia, he said: “It is very bad, but, after all, I don’t 
blame the colored people so much as the whites. They are 
ignorant of what they need and ought to do, and, of course, 
being ignorant, they were easily misled by any person who 
knew a little more than they. But they are not to blame for 
that. Iblame my old friends; I blame those who, when the 
war was over and the franchise was given to the blacks, neg- 
lected to leadthem. They were perfectly willing to be led by 
their old masters. They asked nothing better than to be led 
and told what to do, and their masters were too proud to do 
anything at all for them.” I saw also a gentleman who had 
been attending the agricultural convention in the northwest- 
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ern part of South Carolina, and he said among those present 
was the son of ex-Governor Hammond, who was one of the 
wealthiest men in that region. This son stood up in the con- 
vention and said: *‘ I have on my plantation about four hun- 
dred colored people, and they are nearly the same people I 
had as slaves before the war. They work just as well now, 
and I may say better than they did before. My plan is this. 
They work for me four days in the week and for themselves 
two days. For the four days’ work I give them the rent of 
their houses, their lands, and their rations. I also do ‘any- 
thing they want in the way of buying what they want for 
themselves and selling their cotton for them, and they get 
along remarkably well. I do better than I ever did before, 
and they are improving in condition every year.” I could 
give further instances to show that the colored people of the 
South are doing nearly all the work that is being done there 
now, just as they did when they were slaves. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 
(Massachusetts Spy.] 


NDOUBTEDLY there are many Southern and 
some Northern people who have no very high opinion 
of the value of common schools, and would cheerfully sacri- 
fice them to gratify a prejudice; there are others who would 
not themselves go so far, but who believe the threat will be 
carried into execution and that it is better to conciliate the 
prejudice by yielding something of principle. But in fact the 
prejudice is strong only while it is fed by concessions; when 
this nourishment is withdrawn it dwindles and disappears. 
The notion so assiduously cultivated by the Southern Demo- 
crats that it will be fatal to the common schools is a bugbear, 
a formidable phantom enough as such things go, which looms 
up big and dangerous to the timid observer, but vanishes 
when resolutely approached. There will be schools in Geor- 
gia and Kentucky, attended by children of all colors indis- 
criminately, when the Civil Rights Bill becomes a law, though 
for a time they may fare hardly at the hands of angry and 
disappointed legislators. The people of those States are not 
blind enough to their own interests, nor so willing to sacrifice 
them to a foolish prejudice, as to steadfastly adhere to a pol- 
icy which must keep them hopelessly bebind other States In 
population, wealth, and every element of progress, 
(The Nation.) 
HE only class on which the act is likely to bear 
hard are managers of theatres, hotel-kecpers, and cap- 
tains of steamboats, who are likely, for a while at least, to 
have a good deal of trouble with proud white men and women 
about eating with colored people; and the frouble will prob- 
ably be increased by the fact that the lower down a white man 
is in the social scale, the more it shocks him to be brought 
into contact with colored people in a social way. But, though 
public opinion influences legislation, legislation also influen- 
ces public opinion; and we dare say the act will do much to- 
wards eradicating the prejudices which now make traveling 
so serious a matter for a well-behaved man or woman. As 
regards theaters and places of amusement, we doubt if the 
law can be successfully enforced until the need of it has 
ceased, and there are but few “institutions of learning and 
benevolence”’’ supported wholly or in part by general taxa- 
tion to which negroes are not already admitted. The strong- 
est objection to the law, apart from its bearing on the 
common schools, is its possible effect on the minds of 800,000 
ignorant voters, in spreading delusions as to the powers and 
and duty of Congress in the matter of social equality, and as 
to the means by which social equality is to be obtained. Any- 
thing which leads ignorant men, in however slight a decree, 


to suppose that it can be the result of anything but achieve- 
ment in the various fields of honest activity is in these times 
a national misfortune, 


THE TRIAL OF PROFESSOR SWING. 
{From his letter of withdrawal.] 

LTHOUGH the past year so much has been said 

in the Presbyterian papers and so much has been at- 
tempted in Synods and Presbyteries that pointed to me as de- 
partures from the faith, my heart gradually felt less and less 
at home in the household, and thus I began to feel that to 
withdraw was to stap akin to duty. I have always looked 
upon church relations as being not simply those of theology, 
but those of Christian brotherhood; and when by degrees, 
under repeated attacks by a new enemy, the feeling of 
brotherhood has been rapidly taken away from my heart, the 
desire has daily increased to terminate relations which not 
only conferred no happiness upon me, but conferred power 
upon another to arraign me from time to time over some 
dead dogma, or over the middle of a sentence, or over some 
Sabellian or Mohammedan word. From the standpoint from 
which I am accustomed to view all reform, it also seems that 
my withdrawal is demanded now, in order to secure to the 
Synod and to the Assembly that peace which alone can lead 
to calm review and restrainment of doctrine. If my late pro- 
fessorship chooses to force upon the Synod and upon the As- 
sembly an issue of this whole matter, and shall compel those 
bodies to open and settle all questions which should receive 
five or ten years of the calmest abstract thought, upon him 
must rest the whole responsibilities of the painful result. It 
can easily be seen from the eagerness with which this adjoin- 
ing Synod reaches out after this battle which the Assembly 
has already betrayed over the recent action of your body, 
that it would be only a mania for a war to the knife that 
could induce any one man to carry to those bodies a debate 
so radical, so sudden, and so clouded by personal friendships 
and animosities. The noble attitude assumed last week by 
your body is lesson enough and battle enough for more time 
tocome. What the church demands now is peace, that it may 
think some hours and work for its Master. In all hours it 
needs peace as to theology and action as to Gospel work, and 
in days of subsequent peace and soberness not far removed it 
can, by committees and without the strong passions that gath- 
ered around an “accuser” and an “accused,” sit down to re- 
fashion its statement of doctrine. My brethren, in this act I 
hope I do not withdraw from your Gospel mission, but only 
from a strife forced upon you and me, to our deep regret. 
In all your Christian labors, if there be any moment at which 
I can help you, count me with you as a fellow laborer; and 
when any accuser looks around for a subject to be used for 
militant purposes, will you not join with me in blessing God 
that such a peculiar passion must at last languish for want of 
a victim? Hoping that God will confer his blessings upon 
you path and upon mine also, I remain as ever, your brother. 





TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY. 
(The Advance.) 


WwW. hold that it is no part of the duty or right 
of the civil government to give pecuniary aid to 
churches. These are purely religious institutions, voluntary 
in their nature, and denominational in character, and they 
should be left, in all respects, to the support of those who be- 
long to them, or who may choose to aid them. Civil govern- 
ment exists for purely secular purposes, and should bestow 
its money only to promote such ends. And especially should 
this be done, when it is seen that the exemption of the church 
property of the land increases necessarily the taxation of the 
remaining property. This remaining property is held by 
persons of various religious opinions, who thus not only find 
as citizens their burden of taxation inereased, but are com- 
pelled to assist in supporting numerous institutions of which 
they disapprove. Protestants are thus taxed heavily for 
the benefit of Romish church-property, and Romanists for 
the benefit of Protestant church-property, and Jews for the 
benefit of Christians, and skeptics for the benefit of be- 
lievers. This would seem to be an infringment of the rights 
of conscience ; which rights would be equitably reeognized, 
by simply allowing each class of religionists to bear the ev- 
tire expense of maintaining its own worship. We favor the 
abolition of this exemption because it would secure the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. It would complete our American system of separation 
of church and state, by removing its only remaining incon- 
sistency. 

2. It would replace the churches on the footing where they 
were in the primitive age, independent in all respects of the 
state, and beneficiaries in no sense of any power outside of 
themselves. 

8. It would relieve tax-payers of burdens unjustly laid on 
them and of the grievance of being compelled to aid in the 
propagation of beliefs and rites which they abhor. 

4. It would compel economy in church building and pre- 
vent the lavish and luxurious expenditure whieh is on tho 
increase. 

5. It would operate, in small communities, to induce a 
union of all evangelical Christians to support a common en- 
terprise, and would discourage sectarianism, while leaving 
heresy to bear its own burdens. 


THE BIBLE AND TEMPERANCE. 
(Springfield Republican.) 
HE whole attempt to get rid of the praises given 
wine in the Bible are worse than useless. The best 
seholarship of the age flatly refuses to sanction the theory 
of the two kinds of wine. Wine was used as a habitual bev- 
erage, and only its excess is condemned in the Old Testament 
or the New Testament. Jesus himself, according to the cus- 
tom of his age and country, drank wine. Thé Pharisees, 
when they uttered their slurring contrast between John the 
Baptist and Jesus, calling the latter a “ glutton and a wine- 
biber,” had a ground for the characterization. John was a 
total abstainer, and they liked bim no better, but said he had 
a devil. 

The trifling with the book of books to prove a point against 
reason and consistency is dangcrous to the religion whose 
manual and record itis. Let us have no more of it. The ad- 
vocates of total abstinence have an entire right to their faith, 
an entire right to revolutionize the world in its behalf if they 
can. But let them doit on honest and tenable grounds, not 
on artificial and factitious ones that they should blush to ad- 
vance, They may possibly urge that the conditions of the 
world are different; that our physical constitutions are dif- 
ferent; that the moral resuKs desired cannot, now and here, 
be obtained by anything less than total abstinence; that the 
fundamental law of love to our neighbor demands that our 
example be given him, even to self-denial ; there is no lack 
of legitimate weapons; and however the intemperance peo- 
ple may try to bolster up their side with Scriptural texts torn 
from their setting, at least let us not have the sorry sight of 
its friends misinterpreting the Bible. 


ABOUT A NEWSPAPER. 


(Louisville Courier Journal.] 


YOME people estimate the ability of a newspaper 
and the talent of its editor by the quantity of original 
matter. Itjis comparatively an easy task fora frothy writer 
to pour out daily a column of words—words upon any and all 
subjects. His ideas may flow in one weak, washy, everlast- 
ing flood, and the command of his language may enable him 
to string them together like bunches of onions, and yet his 
paper may be a meager and poor concern. Indeed, the mere 
writing part of editing a paver is but a small portion of the 
work. The care, the time employed in selecting, is far more 
important, and the tact of a good editor is better shown by 
his selections than any thing else ; and that, we know, is half 
the battle. But, as we have said, an editor ought to be esti- 
mated, and his labor understood and appreciated, by the gen- 
eral conduct of his paper—its tone, its uniform consistent 
course, its aims, manliness, its dignity and its propriety. To 
preserve these as they should be preserved is enough to oc- 
cupy fully the time and attention of any man. If to this be 
added the general supervision of the newspaper establish- 
ment, which most editors have to encounter, the wonder is 
how they find time to write at all. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HAT. 
(Boston Advertiser.] 
“é , & must keep,”’ quoth the strict Dr. Patton 
“The straight Presbyterian hat on.” 
** T shall do no such thing,” 
Said the liberal Swing; 
** Sooner perish than always feel that on.” 


* Then vengeance,” cried stiff Dr. Patton, 
“ Will spring, as a cat does a rat on; 
For tho charges I bring 
Will sure make you swing!”’ 
Then straightway his high horse he gat on. 


The council then called by bold Patton 
The subject had many a chat on ; 
But the charges fell flat, - 
And go did the hat, 
Which the council in wisdom then sat on. 
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Financial. - 


——_—_- —-— 


From Monday, May 25, to Saturday, 
May 30. 


Wali Street.— Money continues extremely easy, 
and general dullness prevailed until Friday, when 
there wasa slight reaction. Decoration Day was 
observed as usual by the Exchanges and Public 
Offices. The bank statement, published Friday 
afternoon, showed a net gain for the banks during 
the week of $1,576,500, giving them $22,191,150 in ex- 
cess of the twenty-five per cent. required by law. 
The total resources were increased $1,098,400. The 
exhibit is regarded as highly faverable. 

Government Boards have been strong and 
steady at home and abroad. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 


May May May May May May 

5s ‘p..J8h, Hbig Vib 464 wa Lb% Toll 
new c’p....’81, LE if oli- 

c . *81, 120 ime 120% day. 


Img R1i% WK 122% .... 


115% 115% 1153 115X .... 
lv Wik WT 117% .... 
Lis lig log 109 

ig 1204 
120% 120% 120% 120% 
10% 1 y 2 
115 > 
115 





7X 3... 
Closing quotations in London on Friday were: 


115 
lig 117% 
Since Jan. Ist. 

29. “Lowest Highest 
107% 106. s . 18 
109) ing Jan. 5 110 Feb. 19 
1044 108% Feb. 16 105% Jan.24 
16) 102g « Jan. 15 104% Apr.13 

Gold.—The specie export for the week was 
$4,500,000. The Secretary of the Treasury has di- 
rected the Assistant Treasurer at New York to 
sell $1,500,000 gold on the first and third Thursdays 
each and $1,000,000 gold on the second and fourth 
Toasetage each, or $5,000,000 during the month of 
June. The following table shows the export for 
the year thus far, and for the corresponding peri- 
od for twenty years past: 































TBBB. ...eccccccced $19,248,210 

1862... seeeeee 18,108,737 

1861.. 8,005, 196 

186¢ 4,360,632 

1859 384,545 

869. 1858 1,785,217 
; 1857 8,021, 

. | 1856 1,130,080 

_ 26,565,431 | 1855... 3,889,374 

BRED. 2. ccocccccccce 11,710,952 | BBE... ccccccceece 12,925,758 

1364 ++ 22,231,000 


Stocks, etc., have been very dull, the bulls and 
bears watching each other suspiciously and indulg- 
ing now and then in a desultory skirmish. There 
Was some excitement over Pennsylvania stock, 
but it was for the most part confined to Philadel- 
a. This was in consequence of the death of 

r. Thompson, president of the road. 

_The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week ; 





: May May May May May May 
5 6 2 2. 2. 30. 
OE. scnccscese 124 112% «(112% Holi- 
N.Y.C.&H.R.... 984 9% day. 
Harlem......... = xe 
MED vcscccccesece 35 35% 
Lake Shore. vb] 74% 
OS SSS Bi% BIg 
Northwestern.. 40% 40% 
do pref.... 
Rock Island.... 
St. Paul.. 








op Ate Se W000 09} 
Han & St.Jos.. 2 eee 
Union Pacific.. SD natin cune 
Panama..... ... 104 106% 107% 
Western UnTel 73% 73% 73% 
Quicksilver,.... s+. sees seve 26 

OS eee 35 82 
Pacitic Mail..... 43% 435% 42! 42% 43% 
Adams Express 104 1064 107 107) (108 
American x. G4 624% RY & 634 
ay se GX OY Gig GY 67%... 
Wells,Fargo Ex .... 76 v6) 76 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: ™ 
. w days. 
London prime bankers..4.88% @ .... 4.91% 








KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 





ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


GREENLEAF, NORRIS & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 





66 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Stocks and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advanced on Securities 
consigned for sale. 

A. W. GREENLEAF, JOHN B. Nornris, 

WARREN E. GRERNLEAF. 
UNION DIME SAVINGS 
Nos. 36 & 388 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 

Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 


Assets---UOver Ten Million Dollars. 


Guapine—Goven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 
. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 





Bank books in English, French, and . 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES. Pres't. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Becretary. 


3 days. | 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


x. C. aimmer. ( A. —— er, 
. C. Turner, G. M. 'Turper, 
J. Turner, BANKERS, ) x 8. Decker. 

R. Turner, { 

No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 
Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


AN ie OFFERED TO. ‘ 
a REAL ESTATE LOANERS 
.e) 


Without charge by (& 


14 YEARS a, w. KELLOCC, 


AND 
% La Salle Street, Chicago. 


84,000,000 
REFERENCES. 


Loaned Without'y. G. parrenson Hartford. 
A LOSS. B. F. STEVENS, Boston. 


CHICAGO 10 PER CENT. LOANS, 


From $500 ypwerm, megotinted by TURNER & 
MARSH, 102 Washington St., Chicago. Secured by 
first mo ge on real estate worth at least double 
the loan. Safe as gov’t bonds. Interest payable 
semi-annually and promptly, in N. Y. drafts. Bor- 
rower pays allexpenses. References given in an 

Northern State. Correspondence invited, . 











| <aeeceeenees FOR INDIAN GOODS. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFBICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
May 28, 1874. 

SEALED PROPOSALS, indorsed ** Propo- 
sals for Indian Goods, Class No. —,’’ (1, 2, or 3, 
as the case may be,) will be received at No. 
42 Leonard street. New York, until 12 o’clock, 
M., on WEDNESDAY, the 24th day of June, 
1874, for ao in the quantities therein 
given, any or all of the articles named in the 
following list. 

The above place will be open for business 
cease 9A. M. to4 P. M. on and after JUNE 10, 


4. 
The bids shall be opened and read publicly 
in the following order : 


CLASs No. 1, at 12 o’clock M. 
CLASS NO. 2, at 2 0’clock P. M. 
CLASS No. 3, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

All the goods, excepting the Blankets, will 
be required to be delivered in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, or 
St. Paul, by the first day of August next. 

The Blankets to be delivered at either of the 
places above named during the month of Au- 
gust. 


CLASS No. 1. 
Blankets and Dry Goods. 


1,500 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

1,000 pairs 2!'s-point white Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds. 

400 pairs 2-point white Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds. 

200 pairs 13¢-point white Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 36x50 inches, ahd | 
weigh four and one-quarter pounds. 

1,000 pairs 3-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

1,500 pairs 2'¢-point scarlet Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds. 

500 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds. 

2,500 pairs 3-point indigo blue Mackinac 

Blankets, to measure 60x72 inches, 

And weign eignt pounds. 

2,000 pairs 2%4-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure 54x66 inches, 
and weigh six pounds. 

1,000 pairs 2-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure 42x46 inches. 
and weigh five and one-quarter 
pounds. : 

500 pairs 3-point green Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

500 pairs 23¢-point green Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 

weigh six pounds. 

300 pairs S point green Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds. 

15,000 yards Saved List Blue Cloth. 

15,000 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 

3,000 8-4 Woolen Shawls. 

4,000 pounds Linen Thread, standard make, 
Nos. 30, Vm ¢ 40, two-thirds dark 
blue, one-third whitey brown. 

600 dozen Spools Cotton, standard make, 
200 yards, 3-cord and 6-cord. 

200,000 yards Calico, standard prints. 

50,000 yards Indigo Blue Drilling. 

40,000 yards good Bed Ticking. 

140,000 yards Brown Sheeting, 4-4 standard. 

100,000 yards Standard Duck, 8-ounce. 

20,000 yards Plaid Linsey. | 

20,000 yards Blue Flannel, twilled. 

20,000 yards Red Flannel, twilled. 

5,000 yards Kentucky Jeans. 

18,000 yards Satinet. 

1,000 ~— Colored Drilling, (for dress lin- 


_ 


ng. 
300 yards Bleached Sheeting, (for shrouds.) 
8,000 yards Blue Denims. 
8,000 yards Hickory Shirting. 
300 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
600 dozen Men's Wool Socks. 
600 dozen Women’s Wool Hose. 
400 dozen Children’s Wool Hose. 
40 dozen Woolen Scarfs. | 
20,000 Flannel Shirts. 
7,000 Hickory Shirts. 
1,000 Calico Shirts. 





CLASS No. 2. 
Clothing, Hats, Boots and Shoes. | 
3,000 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
4,500 Pants, assorted sizes, for men. | 
800 Vests, assorted sizes, for men. 
300 Loose Sack Overcoats, large size. 


to ten years of age. 
100 Vests for boys five to ten years of age. 
6,000 Men’s Wool Hats, assorted sizes and 





colors.- 
200 Boys’ Wool Hats, assorted sizes and 
colors. 





500 Heavy Cassimere Caps. 
1,600 pairs Men’s Shoes, good quality, as- 

sorted sizes. 

800 pairs Women’s Shoes, good quality, as- 
sorted sizes. 

250 pairs el Shocs, good quality, Nos. 5 
and 6. 

250 pairs Misses’ Shoes, good quality, as- 
sorted sizes. 

300 pairs Children’s Shoes, good quality, 
assorted sizes. 


CLASS No. 3. - 
Hardware, &c. 
500) pounds Indigo. 


0 dozen best Cust-steel Axes, 3 to 4% 
pounds. 


400 dozen best Cast-steel Hunter’s Axes, 
bandled 


400 dozen Ax Handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 
43) dozen short-handle Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, in — quantities. 
290 dozen tron ans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 
quarts. 
50 dozen Tin Plates. 
1,000 dozen Tin Cups, pints and quarts. 
— tinned-iron Dippers, long han- 
ales. 
600 dozen tinned-iron Table Spoons. 
120 dozen tinned-iron Tea Spoons. 
1,500 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 
100 dozen Hunting Knives, 6-inch. 
100 dozen Skinning Knives, 6-inch. 
225 dozen Knives and Forks, good quality. 
10 dozen Pocket Knives. 
100 dozen Taper Saw Files, 414 inch. 
40 dozen Mill-saw Files. 
350  ~ aac Hocs, No. 2, best cast- 
steel. 
100 dozen Hoe Handles. 
40 dozen Hatchets. 
12 dozen Hand-saws. 
500 dozen Fish Hooks, assorted sizes. 
200 dozen Fish Lines, assorted sizes. 
350 dozen Sewing Awls. 
250 dozen Sewing-aw! Handles. 
100 dozen Cast-steel Shears, 74 and 8 
inches. 
400 dozen Coarse Combs. 
125 dozen Fine-tooth Combs. 
50 dozen ae Thimbles. 
90 dozen Zine Mirrors. 
175,000 Needles, assorted sizes. 
85,000 Needles, Glovers’. 
500 Beaver Traps, Newhouse, No. 4. 
50 Mink Traps, Newhouse. 
10,000 Camp Kettles, in nests of three. 

5,000 bunches Reads, assorted colors. 

The letters “U. 8. I. D.”’ will be required to 
be ee marked in the center of each blank- 
et furnished under this advertisement. 

The bids will be opened in the presence of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners and a 
committee to be designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior as soon as the time for receiv- 
ing the same shall have expired, and the con- 
tracts will be awarded as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

Parties bidding are required to furnish sam- 
ples of the articles bid for. All the samples of 
each bidder shall be designated by a conspic- 
uous private mark attached to each sample, 
corresponding with the marks on the pro- 
posal. The name of the bidder in no case to 
appear on the samples. Failure to comply 
with this rule will subject the samples to re- 
jection. Special care should be taken to adopt 
such a private mark as wili insure distinction 
from other bidders. 

It will very much facilitate the making of 
the awards if bidders will mark the price on 
each sample presented, in addition to giving 
the price in the bid. Nosamples will be opened 
until after all the bids shall have been pub- 
licly read. 

The prices must be given without any modi- 
fication or proposed modification whatever. 

In executing the contract the right will be 
reserved to increase or diminish the quantity 
of any of the articles embraced in the forego- 
ing schedule, and the further right will be re- 
s@rved to increase or decrease the amount 
specified in any contract to an extent not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five per cent. 

The right will be reserved to reject any or 
all proposals, if such a course should be deem- 
ed for the interests of the Government. 

All articles furnished under contract will be 
required to be delivered, packed, and marked 
for shipment, without extra charge for cases 
or baling when in original packages, accord- 
ing to directions which will be given, at a 
warehouse to be designated in the respective 
cities where the goods are received, and will 
be subject to inspection by the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent; and such goods or articles as may in any 
respect fail to conform to the samples will be 
rejected, and in that case the contractor will 
be bound to furnish others of the’ required 
kind or quality within five days; or if that be 
not done, they will be purchased at his ex- 


nse. 

No bids will be considered from persons who 
have violated the terms or failed to comply 
with the requirements of a former contract, 
or who may have defaulted in any bid hereto- 
fore made. 

Each bid must give the names of all parties 
interested in or parties to it, and no con- 
tract, or part thereof, will be permitted to be 
sublet or assigned to any other party without 
the written consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Payment will be made for the goods pur- 
chased on the presentation of the invoices 
thereof at this office, after they shall have 
been properly approved. _ 

Blanks for proposals, with bond attached, 
will be furnished on application to this office. 

Every bid amounting to the sum of $5,000 or 
over must be —— Ty with a certified 
check or draft, payable to the order of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon some 
United States depository or solvent national 
bank, which check or draft shall not be less 
than five per centum on the amount of goods 

roposed to be furnished; and in case any 
Biae er, on being awarded a contract, shall fail 
to execute the same, with good and sufficient 
sureties, according to the terms on which his 
bid was made and eyo such bidder shall 
forfeit the amount so deposited to the United 
States, and the same shall forthwith be paid 
into the Treasury; but if such contract 
shall be duly executed as aforesaid, such draft 
or check so deposited shat be returned to the 
bidder. 

At the execution of the contract a bond will 
be required to its full amount for the faithful 
performance thereof, with two or more sure- 


300 Suits, (jacket and pants,) for boys five | ties, whose sufficiency must be certified to by 


a United States judge or district attorney. 

It is recommended to bidders residing out of 
New York to furnish a New York reference 
with their bids, and also their address while 
in that city. EDW. P. SMITH, 

Commissioner. 


_CHU RCH EQUIPMENT. 





At the lowest prices consistent with the quality 
given and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston 


Builders of nearly 808 organs, including the Six 
largest and most complete in the country. Estab- 
lished 1827. 

CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Made of the Patent Elastic Felt. For particulars 
ERMOOR i 7 


address H,. D. OST J ° 
Pearl Street. Hox 4.004. om 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y.- 

Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 

Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 

i Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 
Established in 1826. 


Church and other Tower Bellis. P.O. address, 
either Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 

Catalogues free. No Agenctes, 
BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Belis of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
inge, for Churches, Scheols, Farms, 
















anted. 
lilastrated Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cicciunaté, 





4, SAVE YOUR SICHT! 
Once Lost, it cannot be Restored, 


PATHE DIAMOND SPECTACLES 


WILL PRESERVE 
wae For sale by a responsible Agent in nearly 
say every cityandtown. TRADE MARK, STAMP- 
3 ED ON EVERY PATR. 

SPENCER OPTICAL MFG CO., 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
16 &18 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
Great Roman Hippodrome 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 








TWENTY THOUSAND VISITORS DAILY. 





NEW ATTRACTIONS. 


Churiot Races. Hurdle Races, Flat Races, 
Steeple Chases, Elephant Races, Camel 
Races, — Races, aor “ed Races, 

Cun Co 


c., 

20 MINUTES OF FUN, 
LANCASHIRE RACES. LANCASHIRE RACES. 
Wheelbarrow and Sack Races, Donkey 
Races, Greased Pole Exercises, 

c., Ete., Ete. 


Velocipede Performance on a Single Wire, 


in mid-air at evening performance. 





GRAND MENAGERIE opens at 1:20 and 7 P.M. 
The brilliant pageant of the Congress of 
Nations at 2:30 and 8 o’clock. 





Box Office open daily from 8 to 4 o’clock. Seats 
secured three days in advance. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Concerning the abiding place, if yet living, or the 
resting place if dead, of Henry Newtville, who 
emigrated to Texas in the employ of Cupt. Wm. 
Lovett some twenty odd years ago. He was last 
seen by Capt. Corrie, at New York city, in March, 
865. ny information concerning him will be 
thankfully received by his children and surviving 
relatives. Address enry L. Newfville, Jr., 
Charleston, 8. C. 














SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS, 

The Second Edition of LESTER’S LIFE AND 
PUBLIC SERVICES of CHAS. SUMNER 
is ready. 

The first edition was exhausted by advance 
orders from our agents. 

The success of this book was ensured the first 
week of its publication, and before the flattering 
notices of the press appeared, which have greatly 
increased the demand. 

Will be published next week, the first number of 


OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, 


By C. EDWARDS LESTER. This work will be com- 
pleted in 12 money parts of 64 pages each, July 
4th, 1875. It will be the Life of the Republic, illus- 
trated in its four great periods—Colonization, Con- 
solidation, Development, Achievement. Price, 0 
cents each part. 

Agents wanted in every town in the United 
States. 


United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, N. Y. 
50 and expenses given the first month to 
ladies or gentlemen to sell Dr. Warner’s 

ypular medical works. Address, inclosing stamp, 
MANHATTAN PUB. CO., 119 West 4lst Street, 


New York, 











GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY !—To all who 

are willing to engage in a first-class paying 
business without capital. inducomente superior 
to any ever offered to Agents. Ladies or Gents, 
Country Stores, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
can hear of a brilliant chance to make money. 
Send stamp for circular to MILLER BROS., 
P. O. Box 4774 N. Y. City. ‘ 


RESSMAKERS’ COMBINATION — So 
cheap that every lady should have one. Con- 
sisting of 1 doz. assorted Cottons, 1 doz. assorted 
Spool Silks, 4 gross H. and Eyes, }s gross buttons, 
1 each of Needles, Pins, W bones, Cord, etc., 
combined nicely in a box. nt to any address, 
ostage paid, for $l. Direct to Combination Store, 
N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Harm any Garden. 


PARIS GREEN. 

RECISELY how far eastward the dreaded 
r potato beetle will this season make his way is as 
yet uncertala, but he is already prospecting im his old 
haunts, and as the market price of potatoes is alluring, 
every farmer is interested in the question of his exter- 
miuation. It is admitted on all sides that Paris Green 
is the thing to use, and as it is a virulent poison, 
considerable care is necessary in using it. A corre- 
spondent of the Ohio Farmer has given the subject 
careful attention, and we acknowledge our indebted- 

ness to that excellent journal for the following facts. 
Last year when the demand for Paris Green arose 
in consequence of the potato beetle’s depredations, a 
large quantity of adulterated Green was thrown upon 
the market, and sold at full prices. Several grades 
are manufactured, ranging in price from twenty to 
forty cents a pound. It is put up in cans containing 
14 or 28 pounds, and when purchased in these, from 
well known dealers, may be regarded as pure. As the 
average farmer does not require a whole can, two or 
three individuals will find it to their advantage to 
club together, ordering directly from the factory. 
There are two ways of using the Green. First, in the 
form of a powder, mixed with forty or fifty times its 
bulk of plaster, or flour, or fine midlings, and dusted 
over the potato tops. Second, as a liquid, mixing a 
tablespoonful of the Green with twelve quarts, that is 
to say, about a pailful, of water, sprinkling it with a 
coarse brush. The liquid method is believed to be the 

best, as the operator is far less likely to be poisoned. 
In handling the Green, great care is necessary. 
Packages should be invariably marked “ Poison” in 
large letters. In mixing it a fine dust is apt to arise, 
and this unconsciously inhaled or absorbed through 
the pores is apt to be injurious. While working with 
it the hands and face, and especially the nostrils, 
should be protected as much as possible, and carefully 
washed after the job is done. Utensils in which it is 
placed should never be used for any other purpose, as 
the Green penetrates wood and lodges in the cracks of 
metals, and in the pores of earthenware. Scratches 
on the person, however slight, develop into malignant 
sores if the Green effects alodgment. The free use of 
milk as a beverage is undoubtedly a good antidote, 
but the best is hydrated per-oxide of iron. This may 
be had of any druggist. It is quite harmless. Used as 
a salve on sores caused by the Green, it prevents their 
progress, and it should be taken internally twice a 
day while working with the green. A teaspoonful be- 
ing dissolved in a wine glass of water for the purpose. 





COAL ASHES. 


ROFESSOR STORER and his assistants of 
Harvard have lately made a series of careful ex- 
periments to ascertain the precise relation of Anthra- 
cite coal ashes to agriculture. Pots were filled with 
pure ashes of Pennsylvania Anthracite coal and plant- 
ed with oats, barley, buckwheat, beans, ete. In some 
cases these were watered with pure water; in others, 
with solutions of nitric or phosphoric acid with various 
combinations of lime, potash, ammonia, ete. The report 
says that none of the plants really prospered when 
planted in the pure ashes, and sprinkled with rain- 
water alone. The beans and peas grew to a consider- 
able height, ‘‘ but it was plain that the matter of which 
the new parts were formed came chiefly from the old- 
er parte. The nitrogen, at all events, needed for the 
formation of the new leaves and stem was apparently 
the same that had taken part in the formation of the 
first shoots from the seeds.’’ This is a little obscure, 
but means, we suppose, that the plant, in a manner, 
lived upon itself. When, however, nitrate of lime was 
substituted for pure water, the plants at once became 
thrifty. The report continues: “It is plain that the 
ashes used must have contained appreciable quantities 
of phosphoric acid and potash as well as the lime, mag- 
nesia, sulphuric acid, and iron, which are necessary for 
the growth of plants, for on the addition of nitrogen- 
ized salts to the ashes, abundant crops of buckwheat 
and barley could be produced. . . . The addition 
of potash and phosphoric acid did little or no good, 
while sulphate of magnesia seemed to do harm.” 
Experiments were farther made with a view to test- 
ing the comparative properties of ashes and sand. 
Pure quartz sand, it was found, contains very few ele- 
ments of nutrition. Pit sand dug in the vicinity of 
Boston, contained more potash and phosphoric acid 
in an assimilable form than was found in Pennsylvania 
White Ash coal ashes, and the largest yield was ob- 
tained from New Jersey green sand marl with solution 
of nitrate of potash. “This series of experiments 
shows that, while the ashes of the Pennsylvania White 
Ash coal examined do contain appreciable quantities of 
potash and phosphoric acid in condition fit for the sup- 
port of plants, they are, nevertheless, inferior in this 
respect to an equal bulk of good pit sand from Massa- 
chusetts. It is interesting to note, in all of the experi- 
ments, how readily the, comparatively speaking, 
insoluble rock phosphates of the sands are put to use 
by plants that are duly supplied with potash and nitro- 
gen, and other kinds of plant-food, provided the soil 
is kept moist. The experiments with the New Jersey 
sreen sand illustrate very clearly its fertilizing value, 





both as regards potash and phosphoric acid, as well as 
the importance of using a nitrogenized manure, in or- 
der that it may produce its proper effect in field 
practice. 


SUNFLOWERS. 


HEY are rich in honey and are consequently 
good neighbors for bees. Oil, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from Olive oil by any one but an expert, 
may be extracted from the seeds, in the proportion of 
one gallon to one bushel. One acre will produce some- 
thing like fifty bushels of seeds. The seeds, too, make 
food, not unpalatable for human beings, and very good 
for animals and poultry. The Portuguese and the 
American Indians make a kind of bread from them, 
and roasted they may be ground and used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. The stalks may be used as bean 
poles while growing. Dry, they make passable roofs 
for sheds and the like, and burn readily on the hearth. 
The ashes are very rich in potash. Altogether it is a 
very useful plant, and to crown all, it has a reputation 
which the scientists have never disproved, for absorb- 
ing malaria, and acting as an effectual screen against 
that scourge of low-lying districts, fever and ague. 


Aublisher’s Department, 


NEW York, JUNE 3, 1874. 























EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 
Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as if must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 














TERMS. 


HE subscription price to the Christian Union 
for one year, including the mounting, sizing, and 
varnishing of the premium pictures and their free de- 
livery to the subscriber—by mail, express or agent, as 
the case may be, is $3.50. The price for both pairs 
of pictures and the paper, for two years is only $6.75 
(instead of $7.00.) The price for the Paper without 
any Premiuin is $3. 











VOX POPUTI. 
WEST STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., April 24, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Sirs—I have received the chromos in good order and am 
very much pleased with them. I have now the family group. 
I value the paper so highly, independent of the chromos, that 
I consider it a necessity, and shall do all I can to increase the 
circulation. Yours respectfully, 





. 





OssIPEE, Carroll Co., N. H., May 9, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs—I received May 9th two very nice chromos, “ Our 
Boys,” all right through the mail. Iam very much pleased 
with them. I have taken the paper this is the third year. I 
like it and have recommended it to others, 

Yours respectfully, —. 


NORWALK, Ct., May 19, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

The pictures arrived safely last week, and all are much 
pleased with them; yet prize still more your valuable paper, 
which brings us so many words of cheer, encouragement, and 
information. Many times have Mr. Beecher’s words come 
through it to me like ministering angels in a time of need. I 
wish you still increasing success. 

Very truly, —. 





KYSERIKE, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Sir—The beautiful chromos were received all in good order, 
for which please accept our hearty thanks. We have all six 
of your premiums, and I would not like to part with any of 
them—each one has a charm allitsown. Pardon my delay in 
acknowledging their reception, as I was absent from home. 
Respectfully yours, 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 19, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Gentlemen—The chromos arrived safely last Friday morn- 
ing, and are a source of great pleasure to me. I did not ex- 
pect to find them so pretty, and would not like to be without 
them. Please receive my thanks for your prompt delivery of 
them, Yours respectfully. 








BUTLER, Ind., M 7 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: m, Ind., May 12, 1916 


Gentlemen—We received the chromo “The Lord is Risen” 
in good order, and we think it beautiful in design and execu- 
tion. We are quite gratified. 

Yours with respect, —. 


Messrs. J. B. FORD & Co.,: SPARTA, O. 


“Our Boys” are received and also the back numbers of my 
paper that I wrote for. Many thanks for the beautiful pict- 
ures and for the prompt manner in which you attend to com- 
munications. I like your premiums very much, but I like 
the Christian Union better. I am recommending the paper 
to my friends, and think I shall be able to send you some 
subscribers before long. 








“ PRINTERS INK.” 


DVERTISERS will consult their own inter- 
ests by making contracts for our columns now, 
80 as to secure the advantage of the large and imme- 
diate growth in circulation which is starting up with 
Mrs. Stowe’s new story, now running in our columns. 
Advertising is brisk, our columns are well filled all 
the time, and every indication is for livelier business 
times just ahead than the country has seen for many 
months. The “early birds’? will as usual catch the 
business chances that are beginning to appear above 
ground. If you havea good thing, let the public know 
it—or you will be likely to keep it! 
See what some of our recent advertisers say : 


It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
“Union” once always want it on their list. Yours truly, 
8. M. Perrenaiiu & Co., 
General Advertising Agents. 


After an experience of some years, we consider the Chris- 
tian Union to be one of the best, if not the best, of the adver- 
tising mediums in the country. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Publishers, Philadelphia. 








Although advertising largely in many of the best known 
papers, we find the Christian Union, without exception, the 
most profitable medium for us. A. W. DABy, 

Successor to Elder & Brown, 445 to 452 West Street, N. Y. 





We have advertised, during the present season, in over 3,000 
papers, and the Christian Union has proved by far the best 
medium of all—the price is pretty high, but it gives better 
returns for the money than any other. 

P. O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, Me. 


We inclose advertisement for eleven (11) insertions in Chris- 
tian Union. Are pleased with the space you gave us last 
week. Had inquiries from it this morning from five States. 

FEATHER FIBER DUSTER Co., G. M. SmiTH. Louisville, Ky. 





We have been advertising widely during the past year in 
some of the best mediums of the land—religious and secular 
weeklies—and we take pleasure in certifying that our adver- 
tisement in the Christian Union has been the best investment 
we have made. It has brought us more letters and more orders 
than all the other papers together. 

THE PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., N. Y., 
8S. G. BROWER, Pres’t. 








WELL PAID WORK. 


ROM all sides come reports of a revival of trade 
in every direction. Yet there are thousands who, 
having been thrown out of business or place during 
the past winter, know not which way to look to get 
the advantage of better times. To all such, we offer 
immediate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, 
requiring only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 











THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A ecautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit. It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 1114x1614 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 


RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrnerR pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at.................4. 83 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at............06.6. 000 675 


3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIEcE Chromo will be 

DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 

or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 3 50, 
4. ErrHER Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, Will 

be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 

mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........... ...-6-- 675 
5. Boru Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 

be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 

years, and Plymeuth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 00 








